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EVERYTHING IN 
VIDEO EQUIPMENT RENTALS 
FROM THE PEOPLE 
WHO BRING YOU 
EVERYTHING IN 
FILM EQUIPMENT RENTALS. 


The world’s finest maintained Motion Picture & Video Tape Equipment. 


¢% camera service center, inc. 


625 West 54th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019, (212) 757-0906 


TO IMPROVE 
NEW YORK FILMMAKING, 
YOU'VE GOT TO HAVE ’VISION. 


Panavision. Once you've said it, Like Panavisior’cameras, 

you've said if all in 35mm. Cameras. Panavision lenses have rapidly be- 

Lenses. Systems. The works. come the industry's standard, their 
Starting with the new ultra-versa- quality and versatility is world famous 


tile, self blirnoed Panaflex*A camera with exotic new additions appearing 
so advanced, ifs agenerationahead — regularly. 


of its Time. A camera so light and Let us show you more about 
natural to use, you'll have trouble Panavision. As the exclusive East 
remembering it’s a“35)" and it’s Coast Panavision distrioutor, we invite 
studio silent! you To visit Our 


Or PSR: the world’s most <n 


: camera depart- 
wanted studio camera fly NAV/S/ON 


ment and see why 


that has set a new a-zo0° somany motion 
standard in professional a picture credits 
filmmaking for silence, say: filmed in 
reliability and versatility. Panavision. 


NEE 2 | 


ptseass * 
EP anav1e10 


€ general camera corporation 


471 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 594-8700 
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1964 WIRELESS MICROPHONE 
4968 HANDHELD WIRELESS MIC 
1969 TRANSISTORIZED SYSTEM 
4974 CRYSTAL CONTROLLED RECEIVER 
4972 PORTABLE RECEIVER 
4974 HELICAL FRONT END RECEIVER 


In 1964 Vega developed 
the first wireless micro- 
phone system that offered 
full-fidelity sound, the 
first real innovation in 
microphones in over 50 
years. Now we are proud to 
introduce our latest 
innovation ... Dynex! 

Dynex adds dynamic 
input range expansion to 
wireless microphone 
operation thereby 
eliminating the need for 
continuous mic gain 
adjustments. Set it and 
forget it ... it’s that simple. 
Two years of extensive field 
use with the Dynex option 
enables us to guarantee 
the same proven reliability, 
quality and performance 
that you have come to 


4976 DIVERSITY SYSTEM 
4978 PORTABLE DIVERSITY RECEIVER 


1979 


Model 77 Transmitter 


expect from Vega. 

We have continually 
improved our systems 
during the past 15 years, so 
you can be assured that 


« Cetec Vega 


today’s Vega systems are 
designed with the latest in 
high-technology elec- 
tronics and sophisticated 
audio engineering. Besides 
Offering you the finest 
systems available, Vega is 
constantly working with the 
industry to further the art of 
audio processing. One 
example is Vega’s F.C.C. 
petition which resulted in 
obtaining clear wireless 
channels for broadcasters 
and filmmakers last year. 

Vega offers a variety of 
systems that give you a 
new order of freedom and 
that foster new confidence 
in your performance. When 
new techniques are 
developed ... they’re from 
Vega. 


Division of Cetec Corporation 
P.O. Box 5348 e El Monte, CA 91731 ¢ (213) 442-0782 ¢« TWX: 910-587-3539 
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IX 


New 5KW, New 10KW, 


10” lens 14’ lens 


Here’s the new line of lighting equipment that will lighten the 
load you take on remote broadcasts and save some valuable 
space in your studio. 

The 2KW Bambino has a 6” lens, but delivers remarkable 
light output. It’s so small and lightweight you can probably use 
itin spots where you needed a 2KW but where only a 1KW 
would fit before! 

All three of the Bambinos have the same quality and crafts- 
manship you'll find in all laniro fixtures. The extraordinary 
attention to detail, advanced engineering and unique use of 
high quality components have made laniro the accepted 
standard for durability in television and film the world over. 

See how much light you can get from a lighter, smaller, 
more convenient package. 


Ask to see a new laniro > 
Bee hincGeoon. QuartzColor 
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Strand Century sells and services a 
wide variety of laniro lighting fixtures 
for television and film, as well as the 
familiar Strand Century dimming and 
control equipment found in all three 
major networks. For a complete cata- 
log, see your Strand Century repre- 
sentative or dealer, or write to any 
Strand Century office. 


WHAT’S NEW 


IN PRODUCTS, SERVICES AND LITERATURE 


NEC's TTR-5 1" Helical "D" Format VIR 


NEC's TTR-7 1" Helical "D" Format VIR 
(Shown with AC/Color Adapter, at right) 


NEC’S 1” HELICAL FORMAT “D” 
PORTABLE VTR’S AVAILABLE FROM 
CINEMA PRODUCTS 


Cinema Products Corporation an- 
nounces the availability of two outstand- 
ing cartridge VTR’s manufactured by 
NEC, Japan—the TTR-5 and TTR-7 
one-inch helical broadcast format “D” 
video tape recorders. Both machines are 
fully compatible, utilizing NEC’s ad- 
vanced self-threading cartridge design, 
which eliminates the majority of field 
handling problems. Designed for rugged 
use and reliability combined with the ul- 
timate in stability, the TTR-5 and TTR-7 
modular construction allows easy in- 
the-field replacement of video head car- 
tridges. 

The TTR-5 was designed for light 
studio use, mobile van or fixed location 
remotes where studio-type flexibility of 
outputs and monitoring are desired with 
the portability of a broadcast quality 
machine. Weighing only 55 pounds, and 
operating from an internal 110/115 volts 
AC power supply (or optional external 
12-volt DC battery), the TTR-5 repre- 
sents uncompromising quality with the 
ease of tape handling afforded by the 
NEC self-threading cartridge. 

The TTR-7 was designed exclusively 
for portable operation and rugged relia- 
bility in the field. It is a lightweight, over- 
the-shoulder unit weighing under 33 
pounds, including tape and battery! 

The TTR-7 features an internal battery 
which will drive a minimum of two 22- 
minute self-threading tape cartridges on 
a single charge (continuous run). De- 
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spite its lightweight design and porta- 
bility, the TTR-7 has a built-in video 
confidence head, edit system, full status 
indicating system, and will play back in 
color (with the use of an optional AC/ 
color adapter). The most lightweight of all 
portable 1" VTR’s, the TTR-7 features a 
virtually foolproof servo-control system. 
It is ideally suited for the wear and tear of 
remote use. 

The TTR-7 one-inch helical video tape 
recorder is priced at $35,000. The op- 
tional AC/color adapter is priced at 
$6,000 approximately. 

For further information, please write to: 
Cinema Products Corporation, 2037 
Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 
90025. Tel: (213) 478-0711 or (213) 
477-1971. 


ELECTRO-VOICE — Model 313A 
‘Shock Mount 


E-V INTRODUCES LOW-COST 
MICROPHONE SHOCK MOUNT 


Anew shock mount clamp, designated 
the 313A, was announced by Greg 
Silsby, Professional Products Sales 
Manager at Electro-Voice. The unit has 
the outward appearance of being a stan- 
dard stand clamp, but is actually a whole 
lot more. 

Meant to hold microphones with an 
approximate 3/4" barrel diameter, the 
313A is manufactured from poly- 
carbonate and metal to withstand the 
abuse commonly encountered in “real 
world” use. The microphone itself is sus- 
pended in the shock mount by four 
replaceable urethane bands. A hinged 
metal latch is provided for those applica- 
tions that require only temporary shock 
mounting of the microphone, or, when 
used with a supplied set screw, the 313A 
becomes an inexpensive semi- 
permanent shock mount for those appli- 
cations that don’t require frequent micro- 
phone changes. 

“The 313A is intended to solve an in- 
herent problem in the broadcast and 
sound reinforcement industries,” accord- 


ing to Silsby. “That is, the need for a 
small, unobtrusive shock mount for car- 
dioid microphones. Cardioids, by their 
nature, are ideal microphones for broad- 
cast and sound reinforcement applica- 
tions, but are also more susceptible to 
handling and mechanical noise than om- 
ni’s.” Silsby adds that ‘‘spider-type, 
boom shock mounts, as effective as they 
might be in some applications, look a 
little out of place in front of a lecturer’s or 
broadcaster's face while he is speaking.” 

The 313A should also prove valuable 
in the recording studio where there is not 
only a need for shock mounted micro- 
phones, but there is also a need for flexi- 
bility when it comes to microphone 
placement or microphone selection. The 
313A should easily solve both problems. 
This same requirement also would apply 
to the serious home recordist, and the 
low cost of the 313A (under $23) makes it 
an easily affordable addition to any 
microphone setup. 

For further information contact 
Electro-Voice, Inc., Dept. SH, 600 Cecil 
Street, Buchanan, Michigan 49107. 


PORTABLE DIMMER FROM 
MOLE-RICHARDSON 


Mole-Richardson Co. (Hollywood, 
U.S.A.) has recently introduced the new 
portable Type 8881, 144KW Mole-Control 
12-pack Dimmer. The unit incorporates 
12 Skirpan Astral® electronic A.C. dim- 
mers each having a capacity of 12 KW. 
The dimmers are packaged in a steel 
housing, which has been specially de- 
signed for portability. The standard input 
power to the 12-pack is 120/208 volts, 
three phase, 400 amps per phase, with 
separate ground. The unit also has volt- 
age and current meters for monitoring 
input power on each phase. The power 
input, located at the rear of the housing is 
Continued on Page 359 
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THE BASIC CAMERA 


It’s true you can find more sophisticated 16mm 
cameras than the Bell & Howell Model 70 Filmo. But 
there’s no question that the rugged and reliable 
Filmo can perform with equal efficiency many of the 
jobs for which those sophisticated and expensive 
cameras are used. Make no mistake, the Filmo is a 
professional camera in every sense of the word. In 
fact, more than 50,000 have been in use throughout 
the world since the camera was first introduced. The 
Filmo gives you quality pictures of about anything 


Model 70 Design 
16mm Camera 
Filmo 70-DR Camera 

is illustrated with set 
of Angenieux 10mm, 
25mm and 75mm 
lenses with 
companion 

viewfinder 

objectives. 


It’s rugged. 
It’s efficient. 
It’s professional. 


The Filmo 70 Design Camera is available 
in two models. The basic camera, the 
Model 70-DR, has a 100-foot 16mm film 
capacity, ratchet-wound spring motor, 
seven speeds (8, 12, 16, 24, 32, 48 and 
64 fps) and a three-lens turret. The Model 
70-HR is adapted for an external 
400-foot magazine and motor to film long 
scenes without interruption. Seven 

filming speeds, Veeder footage indicator 
and shutter stabilizer are included. 
Magazine and motor are extra. 


Copyright 1979 Alan Gordon Enterprises, Inc. 


you might choose to film, from news events to 
documentaries, athletic contests to industrials, 
medical films to stock footage. It is a compact, 
versatile, hand-held 16mm camera and features a 
three-lens turret that can be fitted with a combination 
of “C” mount lenses. With the Filmo’s convenient 
ratchet-wound spring motor, you can shoot at any 
one of seven speeds — 8, 12, 16, 24, 32, 48 or 64 
fps. And, you can increase the normal 100-foot film 
capacity to 400 feet with the addition of an external 
magazine and motor drive. Brand new Filmos, 
accessories, parts and servicing are now available 
from AGE Inc. and through our worldwide dealer 
network. Call or write today for additional information 
on Filmo 70-DR and 70-HR cameras and available 
optional accessories. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 ¢ (213) 985-5500 


TWX: 910-321-4526 « Cable: GORDENT 
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The Precision of Swiss Movement... 
Is Also in Motion. 


Supremely refined, yet unbelievably rugged. 


When it comes to creating delicate 
instrumentation, Swiss perfection is 
legend. No less so with the impeccably 
engineered BOLEX H-16 EBM. The 
product of 50 years of Bolex experi- 
ence, it achieves a new standard of 
accuracy for 16mm cameras with a 
realistic price. 
To fully appreciate 
this accomplish- 
ment, consider y 


the imperatives of professional film- 
making. And how superbly the EBM 
serves them. 


The First Imperative: Effortless Han- 
dling. The photo shows a fully equipped 
yet perfectly handheld camera—from 
its one-amp battery in the pistol grip 
to its unbelievable 16-100mm f/1.9 
Vario Switar automatic power 
zoom lens with built-in light 
meter. Total weight of this 
rugged, ready-to-roam_ pack- 

age? An incredible 124 lbs. 


The Second Imperative: Un- 
compromising Performance. 
All the essentials for profes- 
sional results are gathered 
here: chronometer accurate 
electric film drive, 

suitable for synchro- 

. nized sound with 
your choice of 


crystal or sync pulse 
generator. A diaphragm pre- 
setting device that lets you 
focus and frame with full 
light coming into the 
flickerless reflex view- 
finder. And all the other 
niceties that help you 

refine your technique 

and your results, including: 


eorex 


Large, positive-lock bayonet mount. 


Professional Motion Picture Equipment 


variable speeds from 10 to 50 fps, built- 
in filter slot, automatic threading and 
full rewind. 


The Third Imperative: Adaptability 
With its positive-locking large bayonet 
mount and optional C-mount adapter, 
you can attach virtually any lens to 
your Bolex EBM. And for stability un- 
der all shooting conditions, choose 
among our versatile tripod, precision- 
machined monopod, or shoulder brace. 
There are two power supplies avail- 
able for the Bolex EBM —as much pow- 
er as youll ever need for continuous 
studio or on-location shooting. And 
with the easy clip-on 400 ft. magazine, 
your film capacity is sure to measure 
up to all your shooting requirements. 
The Final Imperative: Affordability 
When we say that you can rig up a 
quite complete system for less than 
half the price of other 
we high quality 16mm 
~ cameras, 


—— 
ees 


you may 

be astonished. 

So initially were 

the many pros who 

have since discovered that they needn't 

spend a fortune to own a system which 
can help them build one. 

We urge you to inspect the Bolex 
EBM carefully before you purchase any 
other camera.-And set the perfection 
of Swiss movement into motion for 
you. Bolex...First in sixteen. 


Clip-on 400 ft. magazine. 


Bolex (U.S.A.) Inc., 250 Community Drive, Great Neck, N.Y. 11020 (516) 466-8222 
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16MM CAMERAS 


ARRIFLEX S$ w/VS Motor, 10mm, 16mm, 25mm, 
40mm Macro-Kilar, 2 400’ mags, torque motor, seconic 
meter, cinego belt, cases. Excellent condition .$5,400.00 
ARRIFLEX “S” w/VS motor, 17.5mm, 25mm & 50mm 
Cooke Kinetal lenses, matte box, 2 ea. power cables & 
battery belt & case. Rebuilt in excellent condition. 


ARRIFLEX “S” w/VS motor, 16mm, 25mm & 50mm 
Schneider lenses, matte box, 2 ea. power cables & bat- 
tery belt & case. Rebuilt in excellent condition. 
$3595.00 
ARRIFLEX 16BL w/i2-120MM Angenieux lens, Uni- 
versal motor 12VDC, single system module, amplifier, 
2 ea. 400 ft. magazines, 2 ea. power cables, battery belt 
and cases : 
ARRIFLEX “’M” w/VS motor, 2 ea. 400 ft. gear driven 
magazines, VS 8VDC motor, 12-120MM Angenieux 
lens, 2 ea. power cables & battery belt & case. Rebuilt 
in excellent condition 
Auricon “Super 1200” camera w/2 ea. 1200 ft. maga- 
zines, variable density sound with galvonometer, mag- 
netic sound system and magnetic head, auto-parallax 
view-finder, tele-objectives, and sound & power cables. 
Used in good condition i 
AURICON “Super 1200” camera w/2.ea. 1200 ft. maga- 
zines, variable density sound with galvonometer, mag- 
netic sound system and magnetic head, auto-parallax 
view-finder, tele-objectives, sound and power cables. 
Modified for Kinescope recording with TVT shutter. 
Used and in good condition 
Bolex H-16 Non-reflex with 20-6MM Berthiot zoom 
lens. Used in excellent condition 
Bell & Howell 70 DL with 12.5mm, 25mm & 75mm 
lenses and matching objectives, filter slotted. Rebuilt 
in very good condition 
MITCHELL 16MM High-speed model, 2 speed trans- 
mission 115VAC motor, low speed 24 to 100 FPS, 
high speed 100 to 400 FPS, special pin register high 
speed movement, lea 400 ft. and lea 1200 ft. magazines 
with film brakes, timing light block, 25mm, 50mm & 
75mm Baltar lenses. Camera and accessories are in like 
new condition, variable shutter, directors finder & 


MITCHELL 16MM “Professional” 24 to 128 FPS, 
115 VAC high speed motor, 24 VDE variable speed 
motor, 2 ea. 400 ft. magazines, 12-120MM Angenieux 
with finder & cases. Used in good condition. . $3150.00 


35MM CAMERAS 


ARRIFLEX 35MM IIC, matte box, variable speed 
motor, 2 ea. 480 ft. magazines, 28mm, 50mm & 75mm 
Schneider lenses, 2 ea. power cables, battery belt & 
cases. Rebuilt in excellent condition $7200.00 
ARRIFLEX 35MM JIB, matte box, constant speed 
motor, 2 ea. 480 ft. magazines, 28mm, 50mm & 75mm 
Schneider lenses, 2 ea. power cables, battery belt & 
cases. Rebuilt in excellent condition $3995.00 


MITCHELL BNCR, spinning mirror reflex, prime lens 
housing, 4 ea. 1000 ft. magazines, 220 VAC sync 
motor & cases. Top condition and fully maintained. 
$12000.00 
MITCHELL BNCR, pellicle reflex, prime lens housing, 4 
ea. 1000 ft. magazines, 220 VAC sync motor & cases. 
Top condition and fully maintained 
MITCHELL GC, special 5-perf pull down, one of a 
kind, 1 ea. 400 ft. and 1 ea. 1200 ft. magazines. Used, 
good condition $2950.00 


ARRIFLEX MOUNTED LENSES 


9mm THC T2 Kinetal 

17, 5mm THC T2 Kinetal 

25mm THC T2 Kinetal 

37.5mm THC T2 Kinetal 

50mm THC T2 Kinetal 

16mm f/2.0 Cine Xenon 

50mm f/2.0 Cine Xenon 

75mm f/2.0 Cine Xenon 

85MM Zeiss Sonnar f/2.0 

40mm f/2.8 Makro-Kilar 

90mm f/2.8 Makro-Kilar, WEAR adapter... . 
125mm f/2.8 Omnitar 

135mm f/2.8 Omnitar 

152mm f/2.8 THE Panchro 

300mm f/5.6 Kilfitt Tele-Kilar : 
600/400 f/5.6 f/4.0 Kilar tele combi with 2X extender 
1200/800 f/11 f/8 conversion in Arriflex mount. Used 
very good condition $1770.00 


BNCR MOUNTED LENSES 


Set of Super Baltar lenses 20mm, 25mm, 35mm; 50mm, 
75mm, & 100mm $3750.00 
NOTE: Sold only with BNCR camera. 

Angenieux 25-250 f/3.2 $4800.00 


ARRIFLEX MOUNTED 


ZOOM LENSES 


9.5mm-95mm f/2.2 Angenieux 
12mm-120mm f/2.2 Angenieux 
12mm-240mm f/3.5 Angenieux 
25mm-250mm f/3.2 Angenieux 


“¢"' MOUNTED LENSES 


17mm-68mm f/2.2 w/finder Angenieux $525.00 
12mm-120mm f/2.2 Bolex “C’’ mount Angenieux with 
autamatic diaphragm $1450.00 
10mm f/1.8 Angenieux $310.00 


$2795.00 


$4800.00 


12mm f/1.2 Elgeet Cine Navitar 

15mm f/1.3 Angenieux 

16mm f/1.8 Switar 

25mm f/1.9 B&S Omnipon 

25mm f/1.9 Super Comat 

25mm f/0.95 Angenieux SUPER SPEED .... 
25mm f/1.5 Elgett 

25mm f/1.4 Cooke Ivotar 


75mm f/2.5 Raptar 
90mm f/2.8 Makro-Kilar 
100mm £/4.5 Cooke 


16MM CAMERA 
ACCESSORIES 


ARRIFLEX 16MM ‘New Style” blimp, fibre glass w/ 
bases for Arriflex “S‘’ or “M,"’ zoom extension for 12- 
120MM lens. 115VAC motor sync, all optics, remote 
switch control, and case. In like new condition. 

$2575.00 
.$350.00 
.$360.00 
.$750.00 


ARRIFLEX magazine 16mm x 400 ft. “S”. . 
ARRIFLEX torque motor for. “S" magazine . 
ARRIFLEX magazine 16mm x 400 ft. “BL”. 
MITCHELL magazine 26mm x 400 ft 
MITCHELL magazine 16mm x 1200 ft : 
ECLAIR magazine 16mm x 400 ft. NPR. . . . $1500.00 
ECLAIR motor crystal Perfectone w/contro! . .$800.00 
Arriflex motor 115VAC for 16BL 
MITCHELL motor 12VDC variable 4-pin . . 
MITCHELL motor 115AC/DC 36-144 FPS. . 


335MM CAMERA 
ACCESSORIES 


ARRIFLEX JIC motor 24VDC variable speed. .$275.00 
ARRIFLEX IIC motor 16VDC constant speed .$375.00 
ARRIFLEX IFC wide angle matte box 

MITCHELL magazine 400 ft. Standard 

MITCHELL magazine 1000 ft: Standard : 
CINEMA PRODUCTS crystal motor for BNCR with 
BNCR motor cover. Sold only with BNCR . . $3750.00 


SOUND ACCESSORIES 


ARRIFLEX single system amp & module for 16BL w/ 
all cables, like new 
UHER 1000 Report Pilot 
BELL & HOWELL 1535 Optical sound projector 
$ 450.00 


.$350.00 


KODAK Pageant ARC sound proj-high intensity 
$ 900.00 


EDITING EQUIPMENT 


MOVIOLA 16mm UL20S large screen, arms, lite well 
tray, footage counter, bag & frame. Used, excellent 


MOVIOLA 16mm UL20S small screen, arms, footage 
counter, composit picture head. Used, excellent 


MOVIOLA 35mm UD20S large screen, arms, light well 
tray, footage counter, New fully factory warranty 
$5168.00 


(213) 466-8211 - CABLE: paras HOLLYWOOD - TELEX: 673280 
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When your film processor is 
sick, will the manufacturer 
make a “house call’? 


| get a little tired of hearing film 
equipment manufacturers talk about 
how much they care... and then 
not coming to your help, when you 
really need them. 


When you have a problem, can you 
reach a top man in the organization, 
or are you shunted aside to some 
lackey? If your problem is serious, 
will they hustle someone out to 

see what’s wrong and help you 

on the spot? 


I’m disturbed by the fact that some 
manufacturers don’t seem to give a 
damn any more, once they make a 
sale. If the delivery is weeks 

(or months) late, if the gear arrives 
without all the parts, if the unit 
doesn’t work as promised, that’s 
just too bad. 


lf anyone shows up on your doorstep, 
it’s likely to be a salesman full of 
explanations... and that’s about it. 


A quotation should be more than just 
a piece of paper. It’s a commitment 
between people. It’s a promise by 
the manufacturer that he will build 
for you exactly what you need and if 
the equipment doesn’t do everything 
it’s supposed to do, he’ll come back 
and make sure it does. 


Anything less is a sham. 


"_JREISE 


ENGINEERING, INC. 


1941 FIRST ST. © SAN FERNANDO, CALIF. 91340 
PHONE: (213) 365-3124 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Conducted by CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC. \ | 


and WINTON HOCH, ASC. 


A few weeks ago | shot some 500 

feet of 16mm Eastman Color 
Negative 7251. This is very old stock 
that | have had for some years and 
decided to use up. 

Unfortunately, | now find that there 
is not a laboratory in this country that 
can process this stock as they have all 
changed over to the new Eastman 
Color Negative 7247. 

Could you please inform me if there 
is a laboratory in America that will 
process this film for me. Since the film 
is of a wedding | cannot reshoot on 
7247. 


Sorry, we are quite sure that no lab 
is processing this material (this 
type is very old—before 7254—but same 
process) in the U.S.A. 
| suggest you find a small lab that will 
process your film in “low temperature” 
positive (not CP-2) baths and get a useful 
negative that can be printed on an 
acceptable positive. 


We continually get questions 

about becoming a member of the 
American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers or have new subscribers tell 
us to sign them up for membership, 
the following information should be 
helpful to these people. 


The ASC is a cultural and educa- 

tional group of Directors of Photog- 
raphy/Cinematographers who have be- 
come eminent in their field and have 
received screen credit on theater and tel- 
evision features. Having reached this 
stage, the prospect usually expresses an 
interest in becoming a member of the 
ASC. 

If the candidate is qualified, then two 
active members of the ASC write to the 
Board of Governors sponsoring the 
applicant. They furnish biographical 
data, past records of employment of at 
least five years and a list of screen 
credits of the prospective member. High 
moral standards and good fellowship are 
required. 

The Board considers the application 
and then sends a letter to all members to 
ascertain if there are any objections to 
the candidate becoming a member. If 
none has been received after a lapse of 
thirty days, then the candidate is invited 
to membership and is advised of the initi- 
ation fees and dues required. Upon re- 
ceipt of these details, the candidate is 
then elected to membership. 


Our Associate Members are those who 
are not cinematographers but are in re- 
lated crafts such as laboratory, film 
stocks and camera equipment. Like the 
cinematographers, they are proposed 
and invited to membership. They repre- 
sent the outstanding members of the mo- 
tion picture industry. 

These standards have been main- 
tained over sixty years, thus bringing 
great respect and prestige to the mem- 
bers and the Society. 


About a year ago | bought the 

Sennheiser K2U microphone 
shotgun, cardioid and omni direc- 
tional. All my filming was confined to 
interior shooting and the Sennheiser 
performed well. However, when | 
started filming exterior shots a very 
slight air movement would cause se- 
vere wind popping even using a wind- 
screen. | was told that by using a 100 
Hz. high pass filter that popping 
would be dramatically reduced, it was 
not. 

What, if anything, can | do to elimi- 
nate the popping and still use the 
K2U? If nothing can be done to use the 
Sennheiser outdoors, would you 
please tell me what microphone will 
solve this problem and where | can 
purchase same? 


This is a common problem and the 

best answer is first to improve the 
windscreen by using a zeppelin-type 
blimp and, possibly, use some additional 
windscreening or a so-called wind stock 
inside the zeppelin, and possibly a layer 
or two of awoman’s nylon stocking on the 
outside of the zeppelin. Each manufac- 
turer of microphones of this type, namely, 
Sennheiser, Electro-Voice and Shure, 
manufacture high-pass filters with vari- 
ous degrees of low frequency attenua- 
tion. For best results, the filter should be 
down 6 to 10 dbs at 100 Hz., and have a 
slope of 6 dbs or more per octave. 

In the early recorders, we found many 
high-pass filters starting down at about 
500 Hz. With step controls, 3 dbs to 10 
dbs at 100 Hz. could be selected. 

You should probably have your filter 
checked to make sure that its slope con- 
tinues down to at least 6 dbs per octave. 
Some early filters designed for ordinary 
microphones were satisfactory in that 
use but would not attenuate low enough 
in frequency to stop the 102 frequencies 
and the resulting wind popping. ia 


Vilmos Zaps looking $i a Tiffen polarizing filter. iow is 


“T've been shooting toraiagh Tiffen filters fora long, long time 
-and I intend tokeep right on using them?” vimoszsigmona asc 


“It’s always comforting to know but it was the Tiffen low-contrast intend to keep right on using them. 
when I’m shooting a multi-million filters that really impressed us. We a . 
dollar feature that all my equipment were particularly concerned about we ee . whine a 
is the best there is. That's why | use maintaining the delicate color ‘aces . 

: ; 3 organization for all their help to the 

Tiffen filters. Their colors are stable balance from generation to film industry.” 
and do not vary, they match Kodak's generation. We didn’t want the ; 
gels to the nth degree, they're very normal production footage to look 
well made, and they never come different than the special effects 
apart...even in the coldest weather. footage which sometimes was one or 

“I’ve been using them for all my two generations away. The low-cons 


films. Most recently they were used _——-'4€ all the generations match. 

in shooting Close Encounters, The “It seems to me that your low-cons 
Deer Hunter and The Rose (soon to are more finely graded than most of 
be released). the others. 


“When we shot Close Encounters “I’ve been shooting through Tiffen as ; 
we made great use of the polarizers, __ filters for a long, long time—and | Vilmos Zsigmond ASC 


TIFFEN 


The first name in filters 
90 Oser Avenue, Hauppauge, L.I., N.Y. 11787 [516]273-2500 Telex 96-7748 
Write Dept., ASC for FREE Professional Brochure & Price List 
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KS 
How to 


make more money 
making films. 


_ 
The Business of Filmmaking, 


Send me “The Business of Filmmaking,” (H-55) so I can learn more about finding new clients, making more 
successful film proposals, securing contracts, planning effective distribution, managing finances, and more. I 
enclose $6.95 plus local sales tax where applicable. (Make check, money order, or purchase order payable to 
Eastman Kodak Company. Use coupon or write to address below. Price is subject to change without notice.) 


Name 


Title Organization 


Address 


City State Zip 
Dept. 454, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, NY 14650 AC 


wl Kodak... Official motion picture consultant to the 1980 Olympic Winter Games. © Eastman Kodak Company. 1978 
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CINE 60 POWERBELTS 


Millions of hours of TV news 
and documentaries, shot by 
thousands of news teams, 
worldwide. That’s the proven 
performance record of Cine 60 
Powerbelts. ..the veteran 
‘‘NewsHawk’”’ in the tough, 
hard-nosed business of 

news gathering. What’s more, 
you benefit from the 
unmatched experience of 18 
years in portable power that 
only Cine 60 provides. So, tell 
us the make and model of your 
equipment. We’ll send you 
complete data and information 
to cover your specific system. 
Cine 60 — the ‘‘NewsHawk’’ 
Powerbelt and Powerpak 
Battery Systems. 160 models, 
4 to 14 Amp-hours. 


R PORATEOD 
can ae ae 6430 Sunset Blvd. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 Hollywood, C A. 90028 
(212) 586-8782 (213) 461-3046 


f= 
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See Us at Booth 2700-NAB Show 
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By ANTON WILSON 


THE VIDEO RECORDER 


A television camera and video recorder 
must be chosen as a system. Ideally 
each should have the same calibre of 
quality, as the final video product can 
only be as good as the weakest link. As 
with film, there are different VTR formats 
or types and some definitely deliver 
superior quality over others. However, 
the situation is not quite as cut-and-dried 
as it is with film, such as: “65mm is 
superior to 35mm which is better than 
16mm.” Before delving into the technical 
workings of the VTR, a brief familiariza- 
tion of the more popular VTR types may 
prove helpful. 

The first acceptable broadcast quality 
VTR was the 2” quad. Introduced back in 
the mid 1950’s, it is still the backbone of 
most broadcast television operations. 
The 2" quad machine has been, and still 
is, the standard of VTR quality and not 
until very recently have there appeared 
new VTR formats to challenge the 
superiority of the 2” quad. The term 
“quad” comes from the fact that the video 
signal is put onto the tape by a high- 
speed rotating head assembly containing 
four video recording heads. It was this 
rotating head concept that was the major 
technological breakthrough enabling 
quality video recording. The tape is two 
inches wide and travels through the ma- 
chine at 15 inches per second, which re- 
quires about a 10-inch reel of tape for a 
full hour’s program. Broadcasters were 
pleased with the professional quality of 
the 2” quad and were willing to overlook 
the extreme size, weight and cost of 
these machines. Outside of the broad- 
casting industry, however, these undesir- 
able aspects and the exorbitant costs for 
maintenance and tape proved prohib- 
itive. 

Recorder manufacturers thus devel- 
oped the Helical Scan VTR. The low 
price and relative compact size of these 
helical machines were designed to fill the 
rapidly growing demand for VTR’s among 
industrial, commercial and educational 
institutions. The helical scan machines 
come in all sizes and shapes and use 
tape widths of V2", 3/4" and 1”. While all 
helical machines operate on the same 
basic principles, the method and quality 
of construction, number of heads, tape 


paths and recording electronics can vary 
so widely that the cheapest 1%" helical 


machines are considered consumer elec- ° 


tronics while the best 1" machines are 
considered close to broadcast stan- 
dards. The U-matic format, which is basi- 
cally a 3/4" Helical VTR in a cassette, 
has achieved a great popularity among 
industrial producers and ENG units of 
virtually every TV station in the country. 
The U-matic format was originally devel- 


oped for industrial applications and in no 
way can be considered even near broad- 
cast quality. However, its compact porta- 
ble size and ease of operation and edit- 
ing made it ideal for ENG applications. It 
was the development of the “time base 
corrector” that enabled the U-matic ma- 
chines to be used in broadcast applica- 
tions. While the quality is still inferior by 
broadcast standards, the extreme 
Continued on Page 422 


The SONY BVH-500 Portable One-inch Broadcast High-band VTR is only one of many 
models from several manufacturers, including AMPEX and HITACHI, that employ the new 
standardized SMPTE Type “C” VTR format. This new format, along with the SMPTE Type 
“B”’ format, represents a new technological age for video tape recorders, with quality 
equalling or exceeding that of the venerable 2” Quad. 


- 


CP-16R/A 


Featuring a high-quality crystal- 
controlled single/double system sound 
capability that is integral to its design, 
the CP-16R is the quietest, most 
versatile professional 16mm production 
camera ever built. The choice of 16mm 
cinematographers all over the world! 


Outstanding Performance 


Lightweight, rugged and reliable, 
the “new generation” CP-16R features 
a belt-driven, focal plane-type, high- 
efficiency 170° shutter which delivers 
approximately 10% more light to the film 
plane. (And the elimination of one gear 
pass makes the new CP-16R even more 
silent in operation!) 

Precision engineered and 
manufactured under the strictest quality 
controls, all CP-16R cameras leaving 
the factory are guaranteed not to 
exceed 30 dBA, one meter from the film 
plane. And, if equipped with Studio Rig, 
28 dBA max! 


Widest Range of Production 
Accessories 


The CP-16R is the most versatile 
16mm camera system designed for fully 
professional operation, with the widest 
range of optional important production 
accessories, all designed and 
manufactured by Cinema Products: 


e Studio Rig, with full production matte 
box and professional follow-focus 
mechanism fully adjustable to 
accommodate both zoom and 
prime lenses. 

© CP Orientable Viewfinder, with 7” 
extender for convenient tripod 
operation. 

© Cinevid-16 video-assisted 
monitoring. 

e J-4 Academy Award-winning 
“joystick” zoom control, or J-5 zoom 
control packaged into a special 
handgrip. 


CP-IGR REFLEX 


nn 


THE DEFINITIVE 
SINGLE/DOUBLE 
SYSTEM 
PRODUCTION 
CAMERA! 


iid Tay 


i 


170° Single=Blade Spinning Mirror Shutter 


© Crystaslate automatic slating system. 

e Exposure control systems (fully or 
semi-automatic). 

e Fully self-contained single system 
sound recording capability with 
Crystasound built-in amplifier. 

© Comprehensive range of 
Crystasound recording system 
accessories such as: auxiliary mixer, 
pre-amplifier, 3XL-type magnetic 
heads, etc., plus Crystalink wireless 
transmitter/receiver systems. 

© Steadicam™ — the revolutionary 
Oscar-winning camera stabilizing 
system which transforms virtually 
anything that moves into an effective 
camera platform. 

Ease of Maintenance 
The CP-16R has proven itself as 
the most reliable professional 16mm 
camera with the least downtime. 

Certainly, it is the easiest camera to 

maintain. For instance, the modular 


rugged design allows the entire CP-16R 
drive assembly and complete circuit 
board to be replaced within ten minutes. 
Even under field conditions! 

What's more, there is an extensive 
network of authorized service centers, 
well stocked with spare parts, located 
throughout the world. 


Reasonably Priced 


For all its sophisticated features, 
the CP-16R is the most affordable 
quality 16mm production camera 
available. (And, the shrinking U.S. dollar 
makes CP-16R prices more attractive 
than ever!) 

So be sure to visit your local dealer 
and see for yourself what makes the 
CP-16R the definitive 16mm production 
camera. Ideal for filming 16mm feature 
and theatrical documentaries for 35mm 
blow-up, industrial/scientific films, TV 
commercials and news/documentaries, 
as well as all other applications where 
modern production techniques require 
the ease and efficiency of shooting 
single system sound with the quality 
and flexibility of double system 
sound recording. 

CP-16R with Studio Rig, 


CP Orientable Viewfinder 
and 7" Extender, ; 


' ee pnoduces 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 © (213) 477-1971 @ Telex: 69-1339 
SSeS Se ee oe es a ee ey 


m@ complete super 8 cartridge loading under “clean room” conditions m 16mm, 35mm 
m@ constant quality control m screening rooms m editing rooms 


The most complete, newly expanded FULL SERVICE film laboratory in the Southeast 
with one-stop motion picture processing PLUS optical effects PLUS sound system. 


FULL SERVICE OPTICAL EFFECTS. We shoot 
mats on titles. Off-center zooms. Freeze 
frames. Complete animation on Oxberry 
and Forox stands. Optical benches 
equipped with aerial heads and wet gate. 
Everything from a 30-second spot to a 

full feature. We work from camera ready art 
or we'll interpret your concept in the 

most economical way. 


FULL SERVICE SOUND SYSTEM. For 16mm, 
35mm and super 8. State of the Art auto- 
mated processes mixdown console. 


Expandable, 12 inputs, 4 outputs with a 
variety of equalization options including 
graphics and parametrics. Our own music 
liorary. Sound effects. Voice recordings. 
you can even bring in talent for VO. 


YOU'VE NEVER HAD IT SO EASY. Yes, we're 
the problem-solvers for individual, 
advertising agency or commercial client. 
Wometco Film Laboratories can supply all 
the services to meet your deadline. 

We even have an English/Spanish bilingual 
staff to serve Latin American clients: 


Wometco Film Laboratories 


Write or call for our price list / 65 N.W. Third Street, Miami, Florida 33128. Phone (305) 377-2611 / 
3030 Peachtree Road N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 30305. Phone (404) 233-5387 / 12 East 41st Street, 
New York, New York 10018. Phone (212) 686-6443 
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When you 


need microphones 


with “reach; 
reach for these! 


Ss port makes 
ctional at low frequencies 
so you won't have to sacrifice fre- 
quency response when you use it on 
a boom. Diffraction vanes maintain 
high-frequency directivity to preserve 
uniform frequency response if the 
“talent” gets a little off-mike. 


Phantom or AB powered, the CL42S 
comes complete with windscreen, shock 
mount, carrying case and handle for 


hand-held applications. And it’s rugged. 


15S i is actually more directional 
in a pack- 
age that's only 4 inches long that weighs 


than a mini shotgun mike — 


less than 6 oz. Specially designed © 
for boom and fishpole use in TV and 
motion picture studios, but equally 

at home wherever working space is 
small and you have need for a compact, 
highly directional microphone. 


Compatible with phantom or AB power, 
the CH15S comes complete with wind- 
screen, shock mount and carrying 

case. And, this microphone is rugged. 


The Electro-Voice Warranty 
Electro-Voice backs up these two 
microphones with the only uncondi- 
tional warranty in the business: for two 
years we will replace or repair your 
CL42S or CH15S microphone, when 
returned to Electro-Voice for service, 


dards for eophones tom ruggedness 


and durability. We accept nothing less, 


and if you’re a professional, buying 
a professional quality microphone, you 
shouldn't either. 


Electro-Yoice 


a gultan company 


V. 


600 Cecil Street, Buchanan, Michigan 49107 
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CINE® 


Motion Picture Equipment Specialists 


YOUR SUPPORT IN ANY 
CINEMATOGRAPHY ENDEAVORS 


Brenner’s is a professional organization 
staffed by a cadre of well trained and ex- 
perienced sales people whose overriding 
concern is to insure that the equipment you 
rent or buy performs the job you want done! 
Whether your job requires Cameras, 
Lenses, Motors, Magazines, Tripods, Power 
Supplies, Lighting, Editors, Meters, Projec- 
tors, Tape Recorders or Screens, you can 
count on Brenner’s to supply the needed 
equipment at the right time and RIGHT 
PRICE! 


Have a short term need for specific cinematography equipment? Brenner’s can 
supply most types of cinematography equipment on a daily, weekly or monthly basis 
at low rates to qualified individuals. Or maybe your needs can be met by the purchase 
of previously owned equipment that is listed below: superior products at a fraction of 


replacement costs. 


NEW EQUIPMENT: QUALITY AT THE LOWEST PRICE! 


EDITING SPECIALS 
MAGNASYNC-MOVIOLA 
Synchronizers 


Synchronizers are furnished with a footage counter. 
Counters ‘“‘add” as film passes through synchronizer 
from “Left to Right.” “Right to Left” operation 
available on special order at no extra charge. Standard 
arrangement for 16mm sprockets is with teeth farthest 
from the operator. Specify if teeth nearest operator is 
desired. 


Special 
Price 


88.00 
105.00 
121.00 
138.00 


For 35mm 


SYA 
SYB 
SYC 
SYD 


For16mm_ Sprockets 


SZA 1 
SZB 2 
SZC 3 
SZD 4 


SYNCHRONIZER OPTIONAL EXTRA EQUIPMENT 
AT TIME OF MANUFACTURE 


Counter for Hrs./Min./Secs. (in place of 
footage counter Additional 
Counter for Frames only (in place of 
footage counter Additional 
Additional Seconds or Frames Only Counter .... 
Additional Hrs./Min./Secs. Counter 
Magnetic Attachment for Synchronizer 
MS-35; MS-16; or MS-8 
Model MDS Motor Drive Attachment for 
Synchronizer (Specify Voltage & 
Cycle Required) 


Rewinder Parts 


“W”’ Rewinder, less shaft 

Shaft, 1 Reel, 35mm 

Shaft, 1 Reel, 16mm 

Shaft, 2 Reels, 35mm or 2 &3 
Reels 16mm 

Shaft, 4 Reels, 35mm or 16mm with 
Universal Joint 

End Support for #71213 Shaft 

Spacer, 35mm 

Spacer, 16mm 

Spring Clamp 

Titewind Attachment 


30.00 
91.00 


71215-A 
71210 
71229 
71211 


71213 


71216 
71125 
71128 
71115 
71226 


CALL OR WRITE: (202) 244-3800 


VIA, Master Charge. American Expres; 


Vega Pro Diversity 
Receiver w/#77 Transmitter 


Microphone Specials 


Sennheiser 


D 200 R&E : - - 55.00 
D 160E + 40.00 


Electrovoice 


Quantities limited 
on many items 


For more information on Motion Picture Equipment, 


Sales, Service & Rentals, call or write 


5215 Wisconsin Ave., 
20015 (202) 244-3800 


BRENNER 
CINE@®@SOUND 


Motion Picture Equipment Specialists 
Div. of Ritz Camera Centers 


Please mail me additional information: 
CL) Service (CJ) Sales (C) Rentals 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 


peers Arriflex Arrivox Beaulieu Beyer Bolex Canon Cinema Products Colortran Eclair Electro-Voice Guillotine Magna 


340 
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N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Angenieux Arriflex Arrivox Beaulieu Beyer Bolex Canon Cinema Products Colortran Eclair Electro-Voice Guillotine Magni 


BRENNER 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


FACETS OF THE CRAFT 


Film historian Kevin Brownlow’s THE 
WAR, THE WEST, AND THE WILDER- 
NESS celebrates the pioneer filmmakers 
who traveled far beyond studio wails to 
shoot features, documentaries and 
newsreels in authentic locations. Exten- 
sively researched and abundantly illus- 
trated, this massive volume brings to life 
little known facts of historic significance 
(Knopf $27.50). 


A perceptive film critic, Andrew Sarris 
has assembled in POLITICS AND 
CINEMA a é striking selection of his 
weekly columns from New York’s Village 
Voice. His outspoken and often contro- 
versial views of movies with political or 
social content abound in shrewd obser- 
vations and stimulating pronouncements 
(Columbia U. Press $12.95). 


In HOLLYWOOD'S CHILDREN, Diana 
Serra Cary draws on her own experience 
s “Baby Peggy” to trace the shocking 
story of filmland’s exploited youngsters, 
few of whom achieved a screen career 
after their overworked childhood 
(Houghton Mifflin $12.50). 


Roy Pickard compiles in HOLLY- 
WOOD GOLD a complete listing of all 
movies that won an Oscar in any cate- 
gory. An excellent reference work, well 
organized (Taplinger $9.95). 


Some 300 films dealing with the film 
industry's image of itself are extensively 
examined in HOLLYWOOD ON HOLLY- 
WOOD by James Robert Parish and 
Michael R. Pitts with Gregory W. Mank, 
including pertinent comments, plot out- 
lines and cast-&-credits (Scarecrow 
$17.50). 


David Zinman’s 50 FROM THE 50s 
surveys a neglected era of filmmaking, 
recapturing the mood of a period of grow- 
ing costs, dwindling audiences, political 
witchhunts and the impact of television’s 
growth (Arlington $25). 


To readers interested in a complete 
survey of all new film, TV and other 
communication media books, this col- 
umn recommends the authoritative 
monthly MASS MEDIA BOOKNOTES 
(Temple U., Radio-TV-Film Dept., 
Philadelphia, PA 19122: $5 yr.) 

kkk 
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FILM LITERATURE CLASSICS 


Arno Press has issued further volumes 
in its substantial series of reprints of sig- 
nificant cinema books long out of print or 
available only in libraries: 


THE MOVIES COME FROM AMER- 
ICA by Gilbert Seldes, a 1937 book, ex- 
amines the worldwide influence of US 
films ($20); HOW MOTION PICTURES 
ARE MADE by Homer Croy (1918) out- 
lines film production techniques of the 
period ($30); CINEMATIC DESIGN by 
Leonard Hacker (1931) deals with the 
esthetics of the medium ($16); MUSIC 
FOR THE FILMS by Leonid Sabaneev 
(1935) is a handbook for composers and 
conductors ($15); FOUR ASPECTS OF 
THE FILM by James L. Limbacher (1968) 
surveys progress in color, sound, aspect 
ratio and 3D ($30); and THE BOOK OF 
THE LANTERN by T. C. Hepworth 
(1899), “A Practical Guide to the Working 
of the Optical (Magic) Lantern” ($25). 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
CARL LAEMMLE by John Drinkwater 
- (1931) recalls the early film pioneer who 
founded Universal Studios ($28); THE 
GREAT GOLDWYN by Alva Johnston 
(1937) documents Sam Goldwyn’s rise 
($15); JOSEF VON STERNBERG by 
Herman G. Weinberg (1967) is a per- 
‘ceptive study of the director ($22); and 
CINEMA 1950, 1951, 1952, all three 
edited by Roger Manvell, survey the 
world scene from a critical angle ($25 
ea.). 


MONEY BEHIND THE SCREEN by F. 
D. Klingender and Stuart Legg (1937; 
$15) and INVESTIGATION OF CON- 
CENTRATION OF POWER—THE MO- 
TION PICTURE INDUSTRY by U.S. 
Senate (1941; $15) deals with financial 
aspect of the industry; ANTITRUST IN 
THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY by 
Michael Conant (1960), an economic and 
legal study ($20); FEDERAL MOTION 
PICTURE COMMISSION—HEARINGS 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION by the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives (1914), a proposal to regulate 
the educational aspects of film; and MO- 
TION PICTURE PROBLEMS by William 
Marston Seabury (1929), advocating 
international cooperation ($30). 

kk 
NAMES ON THE SCREEN 


Three notable additions to G. K. Hall’s 
Theatrical Arts Series: ALAIN RESNAIS 
and FRITZ LANG, both by John Francis 
Kreidl, and NICOLAS ROEG by Neil 
Feineman. Scholarly, informative and 
insightful, these studies offer perceptive 
analyses of their films, supported by ref- 
erences and notes, bibliography, filmog- 


raphy and index. Each volume is pref- 
aced by Warren French, the series’ 
editor, with appropriate comments about 
the director's cinematic contribution and 
artistic concerns ($9.95 ea.). 


Two excellent British Film Institute 
studies (N.Y. Zoetrope, U.S. distributor): 
ROBERT ALDRICH, edited by Richard 
Combs, is a discerning assessment of 
the director, whose interview reveals a 
keen view of American social reality 
($3.25) and POWELL, PRESSBURGER 
AND OTHERS, edited by lan Christie, 
which examines the nature of the collab- 
oration in writing, producing and directing 
of these British filmmakers $4.50). 


Lauren Bacall, in her autobiography 
BY MYSELF, comes across as a real 
person, far removed from the con- 
ventional movie star image. Her level- 
headedness, sense of values, strong 
feelings for people and principles give a 
unique quality of purpose and authen- 
ticity to this exciting life story (Knopf 
$10.95). 


In PAUL NEWMAN SUPERSTAR, 
Lionel Godfrey offers an in-depth study of 
the actor, throwing in many details about 
Joanne Woodward's career and their en- 
during marriage. Newman’s acting and 
directing activities are shown as twin 
facets of his versatility and his earnest 
approach to filmmaking (St. Martin’s 
$8.95). 


Sophia Loren’s rise from a deprived 
youth to stardom is appealingly told IN 
SOPHIA LIVING AND LOVING, an 
amalgam of her own candid confidences, 
expertly collected by A. E. Hotchner, with 
recollections by family, friends and co- 
workers (Morrow $9.95). 


As usual in “unauthorized” biog- 
raphies, Myrna Greene presents, in THE 
EDDIE FISHER STORY, a romantic ver- 
sion of her idol’s downfall, blaming drugs, 
gambling, and marital problems. Over- 
blown but sincere, it’s a typical fan book 
(Eriksson $12.95). 


Joe X Price’s hilarious biography, 
REDD FOXX, B.S. (meaning “Before 
Sanford”), shows the roots of the come- 
dian’s often bawdy ethnic type of humor, 
a book replete with funky anecdotes and 
comic routines by Foxx and his fellow 
nightclub headliners (Contemporary 
$8.95). 


In BLOODY WEDNESDAY, Joel L. 
Harrison exhumes the rather sordid but 
fascinating details of the Ramon Novarro 
1968 murder by two male hustlers, com- 
plete with court records, interviews and 
confessions (Major $2.95). Fs) 
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UNIVERSAL 


A Unique, Modular, Extendable 
Editing System — Quickly Inter- 
changeable For All Film Formats. 


Multiple screens and tracks 
let you weigh the full balance of images 
dialogue, music and effects. 


1 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
3 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


3 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES: 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 
230 Park Avenue (at 45th St.), Rm. 
339, N.Y. N.Y. 10017 (212) 697-5865 


WEST COAST AND TEXAS: 


KEM Editing Systems Inc. 
6253 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461-4143 
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SHA NAV/ISIOIN 


bape eee | 


THE MOST INNOVATIVE & COMPLETE CAMERA SYSTEM 
IN THE WORLD 


NOW AVAILABLE IN MIAMI, FLORIDA FROM THEIR NEW REPRESENTATIVE 


INEIECH 


EQUIPMENT FOR CREATIVE FILMMAKERS 


Please call Egon Stephen for a Price Quotation. He will explain 
to you all the other advantages and how you cannot afford to shoot 
WITHOUT PANAVISION 


ALSO AVAILABLE FOR THE PROFESSIONAL FILMMAKER: 


TYLER CAMERA SYSTEMS Underwater Cameras 

MATTHEWS Grip Equipment Camera Cars 

CHAPMAN Hustler Dollies Generators 

“HMI” LTM Lighting Cranes 

Editing Equipment & Facilities Raw Stock 
Complete Sound and Communication System 


LOCATION VEHICLES of various sizes, including: 
65 Ft. Tractor-Trailer with Twin 750 Amp, AC-DC Generators 


7330 N.E. 4th Ct. Miami, FL. 33138 (305) 754-2611 Telex 51-9554 
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Wir, or what, is Major Flick? Major 
F'lickis the original spirit of Hollywood’s pride 
of workmanship and quality service. 

We, at Foto-Kem, recently turned an old 
Hollywood landmark building into one of the 


countries most modern and efficient motion 
picture laboratories. 

During our remodeling, much to our sur- 
prise, we discovered Major Flick living as a 
recluse in the building’s old tower. 

I said, “Major Flick, come out of retire- 
ment, dust off your beret and magaphone and 
be our company spokesman.” 


“OK”, he said, “but you’ve got to live up to 
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my standards of quality service.” 


“No problem”, says I, “we give our custom- 
ers even better quality service than they did 
back then. In fact, let’s name our service the 
‘Major Flick’ Service, after you.” 


“Good”, the Major said, “let’s get started.” 


“Mr. Nontheatrical filmmaker, you know 
how the BIG LABS cater to the VIP’s, the 
Major Motion Picture Studios and Networks? 
Well, at Foto-Kem YOU are the VIP. That’s 
what the ‘MAJOR FLICK’ service is all 
about. Plus, there’s the round-the-clock 
developing, the new wet-gate printer, the 
optical wet-gate, the contact wet-gate, the 
silver track ME4 process, and we develop 
Eastman’s #47 negative. How’s that Gerry?” 

“That’s telling it like it is.” If your prod- 
uct deserves “Major Flick” care and service, 
try us. 

Gerry Brodersen 
The Prez 


FOTO-KEM 


Industries. Inc. 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORY 
2800 West Olive Avenue 

Burbank, California 91505 
213/846-3101 
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Cincma 


inematographer 


International Journal of Motion Picture Photography and Production Techniques 
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Oak Creek Films chose 
the FRENCH ECLAIR ACL to fly 
with The Eagle... 


For their CBS Sports Special, Oak Creek 
Films was to shoot the ‘‘Eagle’’ balloon 
flight across the Atlantic. This presented a 
unique set of problems. The camera they 
chose was the French Eclair ACL ... and 
for very special reasons: 

“Shooting in sync sound during the flight 
of a helium balloon is extremely critical. 
Since the balloon moves silently with 
the wind, there is no wind sound to mask 
camera noise. That’ s why it was so impor- 
tant to use the STUDIO QUIET 

French Eclair ACL.’’ 


‘*The instant snap-on magazine was 
another big asset. And the ACL 
LED-7 system made it easy to 
determine exposure quickly and 


accurately.” 


The ACL in position 
on the gondola 


Every aspect of the Brench: Eclar: AC: ~ je, oh ccs tke atin 
worked to our advantage, even through 
the storm and the forced landing in the 
Atlantic. The French Eclair ACL’s rugged 
performance met the test far beyond our 
expectations.”’ 
Len Aitken and Bill Snider of 


Oak Creek Films check equipment 
prior to take-off 


== AP] Us.A.INc. 


— Pp C re 
. a HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
For Guaranteed Sales & Service Call: Hollywood (213) 464-2125 


New York (516) 889-4810 TWX: 910-321-4192 Eclair USALSA 
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SAMUELSON 
FUM SERVICE 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Bdy. 
London NW2 6PQ 

Tel: (01) 452 8090, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA.CINEMA 


SARL 


24/26 Rue Jean Moulin 

94 Vincennes, nr. Paris, France 
Tel: 328 58 30, Telex: 670260F 
Cables: Samcine Paris 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA SALES 


SAMUELSON 
FULM SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 
(Pty) LIMITED 


25 Sirius Road, Lane Cove 
Sydney 2066, N.S.W., Australia 
Tel: 428 5300, Telex: 71 25188 
Cables: Samsmeal Sydney 

25 Lothian Street, N. Melbourne 
Victoria 3051, Australia 

Tel: 329 5155 


303/315 Cricklewood Bdy. 

London NW2 6PQ, England 

Tel: (01) 450 4550, Telex: 21430 
: ie London 


SAMUELSON 
GENOP 
(Pty) LIMITED 


Genop House, 15 Hulbert Road 


New Centre, Johannesburg, S. Africa 


Tel: 836 4275, Telex. 43 0057 
Cables: Genop Johannesburg 


SAMFREIGHT LIMITED 


row Airport 


gland 
Telex: 22197 


Samuelso 
112 Cricklewood Lane 
London NW2 2DP, England 


The Panatlex ~X 


Originally conceived as a low cost, 
second camera to back up the regular 
Panaflex now used on the majority of 
feature films made in the United 
States and Europe, the Panaflex-X is 
now available as a principal camera in 
its own right. 

As a ‘spare tyre’ to a Panaflex 
principal camera, the Panaflex-X costs 
only £100 per day, £300 per week*, 
complete with a _ standard matte 
box/sunshade. 

As all the regular Panaflex 
accessories — magazines, lenses and 
batteries etc. —fit the Panaflex-xX, 
it may also be used as a second 
camera when necessity demands. 

As a ‘first camera’ the Panaflex-X 
has virtually all the most desirable 
features of a regular Panaflex — studio 
quietness with any lens (zoom or 
otherwise) and without a lens blimp, a 
200-50° shutter adjustable in-shot 
while the camera is running etc. — 
except that it is not hand-holdable. 

With the new _ straight-through 
‘brighter than life’ viewfinder 
Panavision have achieved a remarkable 
breakthrough in image brightness. It is 
now possible to see shadow detail in 
the viewfinder which is not visible to 
the naked eye. 

As an ‘on-its-own’ principal camera 
the costs of a Panaflex-X outfit could 
be as little as £189 per day, £567* per 
week for the camera COMPLETE with 
3x500ft. magazines, Panaflex follow- 
focus control, 2 x 24V batteries and a 
charger AND a 20-100mm T3.1 Super 
Panazoom lens with a suitable matte 
box and with Silent Electronic Zoom 
Control. 

In popular marketing parlance it is 
‘X-ceptional’ value for money. 


*At an exchange rate $2 = £1, subject 
to change. 


Available from Samuelsons of london 


NX 
TANAVISION 


ANAFL E> 


ch: Soman anton EUROPEAN MANAGING ASSOCIATES FOR +-/A N A V/ b= / rH | N : Corporation of California Ltd 
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“TVC’s Chem-Tone process is a 
valuable tool for the cinematographer. 
I'm glad it’s in my ‘back pocket’ 
whenever | need It.” ceraia Hirschteta, asc 


Larry Peerce, Director Gerald Hirschfeld, Director of Photography 


“TVC goes back a long way in my career. In the days when TV commercials were my 
mainstay, | was able to amaze the advertising agency producers with photographic detail in the 
shadows that was only put there by TVC’s Chem-Tone process. 


“Filming ‘THE BELL JAR’ presented problems of a completely different type. We had 
only thirty days in which to film a forty day schedule! Knowing full well the ability of the Chem-Tone 
process to ‘dig’ into the shadows, enabled me to use less, or smaller, lighting units and still have the 
necessary shadow detail important to the dramatics of the scene. 


“There were several instances in which Larry Peerce, the director of the film, ‘THE 
BELL JAR’, said, “Jerry, we must shoot right away, | just don’t have the time to give you to do any 
lighting!” With the aid of TVC’s Chem-Tone process we did it without 
lights! And, we finished the film in just thirty days. 


“TVC’s Chem-Tone process is a valuable tool for the 
cinematographer. I’m glad it’s in my ‘back pocket’ whenever | need it.” 


Gerald Hirschfeld, ASC 


Gerald Hirschfeld, ASC, Director of Photography (L) 
Larry Peerce, Director (R), THE BELL JAR. 


ony 1V@ has chem‘one 


tvc laboratories, inc., 311 west 43rd street, new york, new york 10036 (212) 397-8600 
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Oldelft makes 
the best even better. 


FLICKER FREE VIEWING. 


Oldelft introduces the OPTICAL CROWN __ and excellent shadow detail even while 
system to its CINEMONTA flatbeds. The viewing in normal room light. No flicker! 
revolutionary Optical Crown provides a There’s nothing like it. 

distortion free image with no light fall-off 


COMPUTERIZED COUNTER. 


Oldelft is first to introduce a Computer counter 
for editing tables. Touch a button and the bright 
LED readout instantly displays film length or 
running time. S8, 16 or 35mm at 24 or 25 fps 
in feet and frames, metres and decimetres. 
Multiduty! 

Sidetr Cinemonta 


The CINEMONTA Editing Console. 


The superior Film Editing Table that does the 
work. All the work for which it was intended. 
So you can be as creative as you intended. 
CINEMONTA is the most technically advanced 
console in the world. Efficiently designed. 
Reliable. Even imaginative. See for yourself. 


Manufactured by Imported and distributed by 


Cldeltt \ KLM Associates, Inc. 


(nv Optische Industrie De Oude Delft) 11810 Charen Lane 

Van Miereveltlaan 9, 2600 MD Delft Potomac, Maryland 20854, USA 
Holland tel. (015) 124044/182923 (301) 299-7259 telex 64249 
telex 32384 (213) 931-6151 West Coast 
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the hard news _ <“ o - you can’t beat the system Hi 
camera - cp-16 . 3 : 


“We have one of the first CP-I6's 


The Camera That Shot Lincoin y 3 ” 
and it’s still our only camera. 


WHY MORE 
PEOPLE BUY CP-16 
FROM US: 


THe sian om ALAM GORGON 
CAMEFA MAT. INC. VICTOR OUNCAN, #80. ENTEHPRBES HC 


THE CP-16 


AN ALL-NEW 
CAMERA 


Nota 
Conversion 


47 Below Zero ~—And Still Shooting! 


THE MICTOR DUNCAN, INC ALAN GORDON 
CAMERA MART 0 St, fo eh es ENTERPRISES: 
INC oe 8 cays sem INE 


the best! 


It stands to reason that if you’re in the market for a CP-16 you 
should check with the people who know the camera best. 
We've been selling and servicing CP-16s longer than anyone 
else. And we've backed up our know-how with a series of ads ) re 
that date back to the time the CP-16 first came out in 1971. ee iz 


Tatk to us about the 


If you're thinking CP-16, see us first. 
It just makes good sense. 


free Pea. 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. ALAN GORDON 
456 W. 55th Street 200 E. Ontario, Chicago, Ill. 60611 (312) 321-9406 ENTERPRISES INC. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 2659 Fondren, Dallas, Texas 75206 (214) 369-1165 1430 Cahuenga Blvd. 
(212) 757-6977 11043 Gratiot, Detroit, Mich. 48212 (313) 371-4920 Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
(213) 466-3561 / (213) 985-5500 
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FILMMAKING REPORT FROM PARK CITY, UTA 


Hidden away in a ski resort, this unique production 
company, dedicated to family-oriented films, thrives 
on action and makes maximum use of natural locales 


By BOB FISHER 


First they waited for snow. Then it 
seemed like it would never stop falling. 
And the people working on the produc- 
tion of DONNER PASS—THE ROAD TO 
SURVIVAL couldn’t have been happier. 

Key scenes for the NBC Special Event 
movie staged in Western Utah were pro- 
duced in some 10 feet of snow, pretty 
much duplicating the conditions that 
marooned the original Donner party in 
the mountains. 

Schick Sunn Classic Productions had 
four motion picture cameras covering the 
story from every angle. “One day we shot 
146 set-ups,” recalls Henning Schel- 
lerup, a Hollywood ex-patriot who now 
divides his time between directing and 
cinematography for the Utah-based 
company. “That was an unusual day, 
however. Most of the time we only aver- 
age 60 to 70 set-ups daily on TV pro- 
ductions.” 

Schellerup said that as matter-of-factly 
as he might have said, “Tuesday follows 
Monday.” It is considered routine that 
Sunn Classic crews will produce at least 
4,000 feet of film a day at practical loca- 
: en me tions. Sunn’s two-hour movies for TV are 


2 : ee : : generally scheduled for two weeks of 
Sunn Classic crew prepares to film a scene at Pharoah’s temple during the Moses segment ‘ 
of GREATEST HEROES OF THE BIBLE. (BELOW) Lew Ayres, star of “The Story of Noah” Production. ; 
segment of GREATEST HEROES OF THE BIBLE, relaxes between scenes with his “sons”. One reason for the speediness is that 
Sunn Classic crews average 60 to 70 set-ups daily, running off 4,000 feet of 16mm color the company does all of its TV production 
negative. . with 16mm color negative film. “For many 
purposes the 35mm format is just as 
mobile as 16mm,” Schellerup says. 
“However, our type of movie usually in- 
volves a lot of action and movement. We 
are almost always in the woods, or climb- 
ing a mountain, or canoeing across a 
lake. The smaller format camera allows 
us to cover the action quicker and from 
more angles with more equipment.” 
During the filming of THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF GRIZZLY ADAMS TV series, 
for example, one camera was usually iso- 
lated on the bear while the other(s) 
covered the scene. There was one story 
with a 14-foot, 1,000-pound Kodiak bear. 
Schellerup filmed one scene for this story 
at the edge of a cliff. “It was just us and 
the bear, and it was obvious they weren't 
controlling the Kodiak as well as some of 
our other animals,” he recalls. “He was 
too big. Yet we were in a very confined 
area with two cameras, and no place to 
go except over the cliff if the bear got 
annoyed. It wouldn’t have been possible 
for two 35mm crews to work in that tight 
an area under those conditions.” 


(hoe eo 


in 
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(LEFT) Sunn Classic President, Charles E. Sellier, Jr., and James L. Conway, Vice President of Production, on location in Arrow Rock, 
Missouri, for the filming of the CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED made-for-TV movie, “The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn’. (RIGHT) Sunn 


Classic crew films the CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED movie, ‘California Gold Rush’, based on the stories of Bret Harte, near Park City, Utah. 
Originally a distribution company, Sunn Classic went into the production end of the business in 1974. 


There are also obvious economic ad- 
vantages. “When you add up equipment 
rentals, film and post production costs, 
we save approximately $35,000 on a 
two-hour feature,” says Jim Conway, 
vice-president of production. 

That was significantly more important 
when the company was starting out in the 
production business some four years 
ago. Its first feature film, THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF GRIZZLY ADAMS, was origi- 
nated on 16mm negative, which was 
blown up for theatrical release. “That 
was a practical matter,’ Conway admits. 
“The production company only had eight 
employees.” 

The biggest motivation, by far, for pro- 
ducing TV films in the 16mm format is the 
opportunity it provides for packing more 
production values into a 30- to 120- 
minute package. “There is no reason not 
to produce programs designed specif- 
ically for TV in the 16mm negative for- 
mat,” Conway contends. “Because of 
the fine grain and latitude of the 16mm 
Eastman color negative II film, the image 
quality on the small screen is compara- 
ble to that of 35mm.” 

Sunn Classic works primarily with Arri- 
flex BL and CP-16R cameras on TV 
productions. “Il prefer the Arris for their 
rugged reliability and good registration,” 
Schellerup says, “but we also get very 
good performance from the CP-16Rs, 
especially under extremely cold condi- 
tions.” 

The biggest potential problem as- 
sociated with use of the 16mm negative 
is that “white dirt”, such as hair and lint, is 
much more noticeable on the smaller 
frame. “Since most of our work is done at 
practical locations, there is a lot of oppor- 
tunity for this to happen,” Schellerup 
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notes. “The remedy is simple. An assist- 
ant blows dirt and dust out of the camera 
before each take. The only time there is a 
problem is when we don’t do our job.” 

The only other real limitation is that 
optical houses aren’t geared to working 
with 16mm originals. The preferred alter- 
native is using A and B dissolves in place 
of optical effects on television features. 
“It is a relatively small limitation when 
compared to the mobility and flexibility 
we gain by working with the 16mm 
equipment,” Conway stresses. “In a 
pinch, we can make 35mm internega- 
tives of the portions of film needed for 
creating an optical effect.” 

Sunn Classic has roots going back to 
1970, when the company started as a 
four-wall distributor of family entertain- 
ment. The company developed sophisti- 
cated techniques for predicting the mar- 
ketability of G-rated films, and for promo- 
tion. Finding an unsatisfied demand for 
entertainment that families could experi- 
ence together, Sunn Classic entered the 
production field in 1974 with the making 
of THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GRIZZLY 
ADAMS. 

The film grossed some $20 million. But 
that was just the beginning. Under the 
direction of a new president, Chuck 
Sellier, Sunn Classic reeled off nine con- 
secutive box-office successes, including 
such titles as FRONTIER FREEMONT, 
THE LINCOLN CONSPIRACY, 
MOUNTAIN MAN, THE MYSTERIOUS 
MONSTERS, BEYOND AND BACK, and 
IN SEARCH OF NOAH’S ARK. 

All of these films shared three charac- 
teristics. They were: (1) aimed at family 
audiences, (2) packed with action, and 
(3) made maximum use of natural loca- 
tions. “We believe people go to theaters 


to experience films,’ Conway says. “We 
do produce theatrical features in the 
35mm format, so they can be shown ona 
wide screen. We look for locations and 
situations that fill up the screen, and are 
very aware of the importance of squeez- 
ing the maximum visual impact out of 
every situation.” 

Continued on Page 366 


Two production crews are headquartered 
in Park City, a famed ski resort located 30 
miles from Salt Lake City, where a true 
“film community” has evolved during the 
past few years. 


THE FILMING OF “GENESIS” 


A kaleidoscopic safari to far-off lands, plus many adventures 
(including a camp-out on the lip of a raging volcano) to film 
an epic subject in the world’s largest motion picture format 


By GEORGE CASEY 
Director/Producer/Partner, 
Graphic Films Corp., Hollywood 


Not long ago, a small article—as mys- 
tifying as it was illuminating—appeared 
in Daily Variety. It described an unusual 
theater in Minnesota which had become 
the “hottest attraction in the state” and 
where turnaway crowds were “plunking 
down three dollars a head to see a 32- 
minute film, GENESIS, which portrays 
the shifting continental shelves of the 


Earth projected on a 76-foot-diameter 
dome.” 

Lest readers suspect that droves of 
Minnesotans have taken leave of their 
cinematic senses, | would like to de- 
scribe this extraordinary theater and film 
format which many people are coming to 
believe represents an exciting direction 
for the future of motion pictures. 


~ 


A missed flight adds to the woes during filming of “GENESIS”. The author ponders 
alternatives, after lengthy delays in customs shave another day off the tight live action 
shooting schedule. (BELOW) Santorini express. A mule train lugs IMAX filming equipment 
from the harbor 1,000 vertical feet to village on crest of caldera of the volcanic island. 


And since | was involved in the produc- 
tion of GENESIS (as producer/director/ 
co-writer), | feel it is worth relating the 
unique challenges of recently working in 
this revolutionary film system, both in live 
action filming and in the shooting of ani- 
mation and three-dimensional models. 

The theater is the remarkable new 
William L. McKnight/3M Omnitheater in 
St. Paul, centerpiece of the Science 
Museum of Minnesota. Its huge dome 
screen encapsules 330 plush seats 
which are tiered at a 30-degree incline to 
“suspend” the viewers within the dome- 
filling motion picture image. 

The spectacular screen image is the 
product of the unique Omnimax system 
which utilizes an Imax 65mm camera 
(with 15-perf horizontal movement and 
offset-mounted fisheye lens) to produce 
an image on film which, when projected 
by an Imax 70mm projector through 
matching fisheye optics into the inner 
surface of the tilted dome screen, pro- 
duces an encompassing, undistorted 
image of great scale and strongly realis- 
tic, three-dimensional quality. No view- 
ing glasses are required. 

Because of the size of the individual 
Imax frame (three times that of standard 
70mm), the power of the custom xenon 
lamphouse (12,000 watts), and the 
steadiness of the image (pin-registered 
in projector as well as camera), the 
image which fills the viewer’s field of vis- 
ion assures a unique filmic experience. 

The Omnitheater is not the first of its 
breed. The highly successful Reuben H. 
Fleet Space Theater in San Diego was 
the pioneer and prototype. Similar thea- 
ters have opened in Detroit and 
Monterrey, Mexico, and more are on the 
way, from the Orient to Europe and in a 
half-dozen more American cities. 

Nor is this our first Omnimax film. 
Graphic Films Corp. produced both 
COSMOS and VOYAGE TO THE 
OUTER PLANETS for the San Diego 
Space Theater; ALFA 1978 for the ex- 
traordinary new Omnimax theater in 
Monterrey, and has been involved in 
dome films since producing TO THE 
MOON & BEYOND for the 1964-65 New 
York World Fair. (Other articles on the 
Omnimax and Imax systems and film 
production can be found in American 
Cinematographer issues of July, 1970; 
March, 1971; September, 1971; August, 
1973; October, 1974; March 1975; July, 
1976; and October, 1977.) 


But this article is about the mysterious 
goings-on in Minnesota. 

It began for us with a phone call. 
“How'd you like to do an Omnimax film 
on continental drift?’ The caller was 
Michael Sullivan, Director of the Omni- 
theater, and the subject he was propos- 
ing for their first film would turn out to be 
more exciting than it first sounded. It 
would lead us to location shooting 
around the world and to new techniques 
in flat bed animation and three- 
dimensional model filming. 

The film was to be a portrayal of the 
origin and evolution of Earth, with em- 
phasis on the immense tectonic forces 
and events operating on the crust of the 
Earth which shape and move the conti- 
nents and which continue to remake the 
face of this extraordinary planet. 

The filmic potential of the subject be- 
came obvious after the first of more than 
40 books | would read in researching the 
film. A profound revolution in the Earth —_ palace of King Minos on Crete. Ferco rail system was air-freighted to meet the crew in 
sciences had occurred within the past Athens and was used extensively for filming of Minoan ruins on Crete and Thera. (BELOW) 
dozen years. Scientists now understood Rough going in the Rift Valley. Rain-eroded road impedes progress of equipment van. Crew 
the crust of the Earth to be comprised of had better luck with Land Rover, but even it sustained broken springs. 
gigantic “plates” which were in slow but 
constant relative movement. The 
geologic events along the plate bound- 
aries as they collide, separate, override 
or grind past one another are of fascinat- 
ing film stuff—of volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, mountain building—and they in- 
vite filming in exotic locations: Iceland for 
its exposed features of sea floor spread- 
ing; the Great Rift Valley of Africa repre- 
senting the fracturing of a continent; the 
Alps as the heaped wreakage from the 
collision of two great plates; the island of 
Santorini as the site of a monumental 
volcanic eruption which altered the entire 
course of Western civilization and in- 
spired, perhaps, the legend of Atlantis. 
Irresistible locations. 

| was drawn to the subject, too, be- 
cause | realized that it was a “natural” for 
extensive aerial cinematography, a form 
which works extremely effectively in the 


(LEFT) Custom belly mount cradles IMAX camera to Jet Ranger helicopter in Switzerland during aerial filming in Alps. Mount also was 
used with Jet Rangers in Africa, Hawaii, Mexico and California. (RIGHT) Equipment for one of world’s most modern and revolutionary film 
systems gets a lift from one of its oldest transportation systems during filming on Greek Islands. 
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(LEFT) Author/director George Casey lines up three-dimensional model shot for IMAX camera. Some model shots in GENESIS required 
seven passes of negative through camera, which held perfect registration. (CENTER) Cinematographer Barry Herron (center) teams with 
author (left) and assistant to heft and steer heavy IMAX camera for POV “walking shot’ through dense Hawaiian rain forest. (RIGHT) Pack 
mules on island of Thera lug IMAX equipment from harbor to village on volcano lip, 1000 feet above. Island is remnant shell of great 
volcanic eruption which changed course of Western civilization more than 5,000 years ago. (BELOW LEFT) Under scrutiny of startled 
Swiss farmboy, crew changes magazines on belly-mounted IMAX camera after setting down on hilltop during helicopter filming in Swiss 
Alps. (CENTER) Crew is silhouetted by fiery night eruption during filming of Kilauea volcano. (RIGHT) Night-long eruption fountained lava 


400 feet into the sky and was the most spectacular Hawaiian eruption in years. 


Omnimax format. 

| welcomed the project for another, 
more selfish reason. In recent years, 
Graphic Films had specialized in the 
production of “space” films, heavy with 
animation and miniatures (three of the 
most recent, PLANET OCEAN, 
PROBES IN SPACE, and UNIVERSE 
had received Academy Award nomina- 
tions), and | was concerned that people 
would begin to think of us only as pallid 
denizens of darkened shooting stages, 


brewing magic with three-dimensional 
models, air-brushed cels, and animation 
cranes. What better way to remind 
people of our long history and continuing 
capabilities in live action filming than to 
film all around the Earth in the world’s 
largest film format? As usual, easier said 
than done. 

Obviously, a format as unique as Om- 
nimax imposes new considerations upon 
almost every aspect of production, from 
choice of subject matter to selection of 


locations; from frame composition to how 
many Greek mules are required to lug the 
cumbersome camera equipment up a 
caldera wall (seven). And since the nega- 
tive roars through the Imax camera at the 
rate of 337 feet a minute, one becomes a 
quick disciple of low shooting ratios (the 
shooting ratio on GENESIS was held to 
five-to-one). 

The budget for the film was adequate, 
but given my ambitions for world-wide 
shooting, decidedly unlavish. (The Sci- 
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IMAX frames from the production. Filming of African wildlife in Kenya enriched GENESIS with imagery portraying the influence of 
“continental drift’’ upon the evolution of life. Whooping Masai warriors (RIGHT) surrounded IMAX camera for lion’s eye view of hunt, but 
cameraman and camera survived unpunctured. (BELOW LEFT) Excavations of Akrotiri on the island of Thera in the Aegean Sea were an 
important shooting location. The Minoan city was buried in the ashes of the greatest volcanic eruption in human history, possibly inspiring 
the legend of Atlantis. (CENTER) Earthquake ruins in Greece supplemented filming of California’s San Andreas Fault locations, and 
contributed to global scope of film. (RIGHT) Complex flatbed animation portraying the collision of plates of the Earth’s crust was filmed 
directly in 15-perf, 65mm format. Artwork contains calculated distortions required for projection on the dome screen. 
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k ence Museum of Minnesota, incidentally, 
{ earned back the entire cost of the film 
within the first four months of exhibition.) 
| We would have to accomplish the film- 
ing of the five major overseas locations in 
six weeks with a lean crew of three (my- 
| self, Director of Photography Averill 
Townsend and’ assistant Bob’ Elswit) 
| humping more than 1,000 pounds of gear 
by airplane, helicopter, boat, Land Rover, 
mule back and “Shank’s mare”. 
Efficient logistics were critical. An in- 
ternational carnet for the duty-free im- 
portation of equipment smoothed our 
passages through customs (Athens and 
Nairobi were still exasperating), and let- 
ters from stateside embassies and con- 
sulates of each of the countries were also 
useful. The prudent receipt and shipment 
of negative and equipment to and from 
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(TOP RIGHT CORNER) The author is silhouetted against the fiery fury of erupting Kilauea volcano on the island of Hawaii. With him can be 
seen microphones to pick up “live’’ sound. The volcano sequence, supported by six-track stereo sound, is one of the most dramatic 
sequences in the Omnitheater exhibition of GENESIS. (ABOVE LEFT) Animation techniques employed in GENESIS ranged from multiple- 
pass photography of color-dyed astronomical photographs to “standard” flatbed animation creating an Earthrise scene (CENTER) to the 
building and rendering of three-dimensional models (RIGHT) portraying the shape and movement of the “‘plates’’ comprising the Earth’s 
crust. 


Extensive aerial filming was accomplished in far-flung locations from both helicopter and fixed wing aircraft. Screen credits list eight 
camera pilots. Aerial POV footage is not only particularly effective in Omnimax format, but its extensive use was especially appropriate to 
the subject matter of GENESIS. (BELOW) Long months of vigil were rewarded with a spectacular volcanic eruption in Hawaii which was 
captured by Graphic Films crew in IMAX format. Non-fisheye lenses up to 400mm were used for the volcano filming, yet carefully 
composed images play with minimal distortion on the dome screen of the Omnitheater. 
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our studio at each major location kept our 
burdens to a minimum. 

A practical, adaptable, lightweight 
camera mount for the critical aerial film- 
ing was also essential. We had success- 
fully employed a helicopter belly mount 
designed by cinematographer Barry Her- 
ron in previous aerial filming, using stan- 
dard 35mm and 65mm cameras, and | 
knew his simple design (an adjustable 
mount bolted directly to the airframe of a 
Bell Jet Ranger helicopter) would yield 
POV footage as rock steady as from 
larger, more elaborate mounts. 


When my four-week location scouting 
trip assured us of the availability of Jet 
Rangers in Switzerland and Kenya, we 
funded the fabrication by Herron of a 
belly mount of the same design large 
enough to accommodate the Imax cam- 
era. This aluminum mount collapsed to fit 
into a single, modest case, adding little to 
our equipment load. 


For those locations in which Bell hadn't 
yet sold helicopters, Averill Townsend 
turned out to be as remarkable a me- 
chanic as cameraman. Thus we were 
able to film from the nose luggage com- 
partment of a twin engine aircraft in Ice- 
land, and from an improvised door mount 
extending out the side of an Allouette 
helicopter in Greece. 


The film credits list eight different 
camera pilots, each capable and reassur- 
ingly familiar with the diverse terrains we 
filmed. And for all the mountain-shaving, 
hedge-hopping and flying inside vol- 
canoes we indulged in, the shakiest mo- 
ment was while strapped in a chopper in 
Athens, not yet airborne, observing the 
crew struggle mightily to get the engine 
started (a change of batteries finally 
worked), and then watching in amaze- 
ment as a technician approached with a 
screwdriver and beat the instruments to 
life by pounding them, stab-fashion, with 
the screw driver handle. Preventive main- 
tenance. | search my pockets for the 
Greek “worry beads” I’d bought the day 
before. 


Location filming—particularly aer- 
ials—is made chancey enough by 
weather. Add to that the vagaries of 
equipment maintenance far from home, 
unpredictable air shipments, paralyzing 
customs procedures, elusive wildlife, 
out-to-lunch bureaucrats, jet lag, dietary 
disorders and other cultural shocks, and | 
must nominate GENESIS to that long 
rolicall of films (the majority, perhaps) 
which are made “in spite of...” 

Back to weather. It’s even more critical 
a factor in Omnimax filming. The reason 
is the light-bounce which occurs within a 
dome screen. Allow even a single, size- 
able white cloud to intrude in the frame, 
and a noticeable desaturation is observ- 


Author sculpts seams joining latex rubber castings of sections of topographic maps. 
These ‘‘continents’’ were motorized to represent break-up, ‘‘drift’”’, and collision of conti- 
nents during last 200 million years. (BELOW) Close view of a deep rift in the Earth’s surface 
caused by the unceasing drift of continents over millions of years. 


able in the projected image (with 180- 
degree fisheye coverage, it is often dif- 
ficult to keep even the sun out of the 
frame). As a consequence, we waited out 
six days in Iceland, five in the Alps and 
four in Kenya for presentable weather in 
which to film our aerials. Even so, condi- 
tions were often less than ideal. We 
would then contend with cloudy or “hot” 
skies by mounting trims of neutral density 
gels (ND 6’s, 9’s or combinations of gels, 
depending upon sky conditions) behind 
the rear element of the fisheye lens to 
“feather out” and darken the sky portion 
of the image. Newer space theaters are 
installing low gain screens of warm gray 
coloration (the Omnitheater screen is 
less than .4 in reflectivity) which consid- 
erably enhances the contrast and satura- 
tion of the image. 


A book could be written about the 
tricks and intricacies of filming for dome 
screens. A basic, complicating consid- 
eration is the fact that the appearance of 
the image on the dome screen varies 
greatly with seat location within the Om- 
nimax theater. This creates unique limi- 
tations within the format. For instance, a 
slow pan shot may be acceptable when 
viewed from the center or rear of the thea- 
ter, but is disturbingly disorienting when 
viewed from seats near the screen. An 
image of a planet viewed from the rear of 
the theater may appear pleasingly spher- 
ical, but from the closest seating, may 
“flop” into a concave image. The same 
horizon may appear low to a viewer in the 
uppermost row of the theater, but too high 
to someone seated in the lowest row. 
(Ironically, the more popular the film or 
successful the theater, the more pro- 
nounced is this problem, since capacity 
crowds fill every seat and not just the 
best ones.) 


While it may be prudent to idealize an 
audience seated at the focus of the dome 
screen and to shoot for that audience, | 
tried to develop the discipline of evaluat- 
ing each shot—in editing as well as in 
filming—as to how it would appear to 
viewers from every position within the 
theater. 


This concern with distortion on the 
dome screen is heightened when filming 
for Omnimax with non-fisheye lenses, 
which becomes necessary when it is 
impossible to get close enough to the 
subject (African wildlife or a volcanic 
eruption), or when the subject (e.g., a 
three-dimensional Earth model against a 
starfield) requires filming techniques dif- 
ficult with the fisheye lens. On GENESIS 
we employed additional lenses of focal 
lengths ranging from 80mm to 400mm. In 
using such lenses, the utmost care had to 
be taken in the composition of the image 
Continued on Page 376 


Cameraman Averill Townsend discusses flight tactics with Greek helicopter pilot Nicolas 
Sarris between magazine changes during filming on island of Santorini in the Aegean Sea. 
(BELOW) Helicopter takes off with remotely operated IMAX camera mounted under forward 
section of the cabin. 
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Color still from “Magic” filmed by Vic Kemper with HMI light. 


HMI Light. It Costs Less And It Works Better. 


Costs have gone up in every category of filmmaking. 
That's why cinematographers and production managers 
everywhere have turned to HMI. 

OSRAM HMI lights are incredibly efficient. For every 
watt of energy you buy, you get only about 16 lumens with 
tungsten-halogen. You get 85-100 lumens of light with 
OSRAM HMI. |n addition, HMI light is rated at 5600° 
Kelvin. But other sources have to be color-corrected to 
get up to 5600°, thus cutting down the light from these 
sources even more. 


Macbeth 


SSRAW Sales Corporation 
a Subsidiary of OSRAM Corp. 


P.O. Box 7062 

R.D. #3, Jeanne Drive 

Newburgh, New York 12550 

Tel: (914) 564-6300; Telex: 926467 
Toll Free Tel: (800) 431-9980 


Photo from “Magic” copyright 1978 by 20th Century-Fox. 


OSRAM HMI lamps are now available in five different 
wattages: 200, 575, 1200, 2500 and 4000. A number 
of different manufacturers offer fine floodlights and 
Fresnels. Rental houses everywhere in the country now 
carry inventories of both fixtures and bulbs. 

Try HMI on your next feature film, commercial or 
documentary. For additional technical information, 
check with us at our toll-free number. 


ACADEMY 
CITATION 


1978 ACADEMY CITATION 


The inventors of the OSRAM HMI 
bulb, Dr W. Block and Dr. B. Kuhl, 
were honored by the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
with a Citation For Technical Achieve- 
ment. 


WHAT’S NEW 
Continued from Page 328 


fed into 4 bus bars and thru a 400 amp 
circuit breaker. Each phase of the input 
service powers 4 dimmers. The output 
connections from each dimmer are two 
50 amp and one 100 amp grounded 
straight pin-plugs. Each output connec- 
tor is protected thru a circuit breaker. The 
12 dimmers are controlled by a indepen- 
dent console which is connected to the 
dimmer housing by a 100 ft. detachable 
cable. The console is independently 
powered from a conventional 120 volt 
A.C. house plug outlet. 

The Control Console is a 12 channel, 2 
scene arrangement, with two submasters 
for each scene and a grandmaster. By 
operating an internal switch, the console 
may be changed to a 24 channel, single 
scene console. Scene 1 submasters will 
then control channels 1-12 and scene 2 
submasters will control channels 13-24. 

For additional information contact 
Mole-Richardson Co., 937 North Syca- 
more Avenue, Hollywood, California 
90038, U.S.A. 


LAVEZZI ISSUES SPROCKET 
CATALOG FOR PRECISE CONTROL 
OF PERFORATED FILM AND TAPES 


LaVezzi Machine Works, Inc. has just 
released catalog L70-2 that describes 
their line of standard sprockets for per- 
sons interested in the precise control of 
film, tape, and other flexible media using 
square perforations according to Ameri- 
can National Standards Institute speci- 
fications. 

The 20-page catalog illustrates over 
65 standard sprockets and provides in- 
formation on custom-manufactured 
sprockets. Media supporting parts, i.e., 
rollers and roller assemblies, studs, and 
pad rollers, are also included. A drawing 
of each part provides detailed dimen- 
sional information necessary to design 
the part into any system. 

Manufactured in a wide variety of de- 
signs, the sprockets are categorized as 
8mm, Super 8mm, 16mm, 35mm, and 
70mm. The sprockets are pitched at 
150", .1667", .1870", .234", .300" and 
.333". Diameters range between .378”" 
and 3.80". Sprocket teeth vary from 8 to 
72-tooth configurations. Materials in- 
clude magnetic and non-magnetic stain- 
less steel, alloyed steels, aluminum, and 
engineered thermoplastics such as De- 
lrin and Acetal. 

Special emphasis is given to the 
LaVezzi Posi-Trol positive control 35mm 
sprockets that are used to precisely con- 


trol lateral film movement, and can 
simplify equipment design. 

The brochure will prove to be of par- 
ticular interest to design engineers, sys- 
tems and control engineers, purchasing 
people and others who are involved in the 
design and specification of still and mo- 
tion picture cameras and projectors, film 
processors, editors, and viewers, print- 
ing and recording applications, syn- 
chronizers and measuring equipment. 
The sprockets are also used to maintain 
the precise control of numerical display 
tapes, belts, and other flexible media per- 
forated according to ANSI standards. 

The brochure provides valuable infor- 
mation for motion picture theater owners, 
managers, and projectionists, and for 
theater service organizations who order 
replacement parts for projection equip- 
ment. 

A price list is included for all standard 
sprockets and parts illustrated in the 
catalog. 

LaVezzi Machine Works, Inc., located 
in Elmhurst, Illinois, is a manufacturer of 
precision sprockets for xperforated film, 
tape and charts. They also manufacture 
custom components for the motion pic- 
ture industry, aerospace, graphic arts 
and scientific applications, and for appli- 
cations where a high degree of precision 
and reliability are necessary for the per- 
formance of the equipment. 

For further information, please contact: 
Mr. Worth Baird, Sales Manager, LaVezzi 
Machine Works, Inc., 900 N. Larch Ave- 
nue, Elmhurst, Illinois 60126. Phone 
(312) 832-8990. 


NEW P.E.S. IMAGE EXPANDER 


The P.E.S. Image Expander permits 
an animation or filmstrip/slide copy 
stand or camera to pan and zoom on as 
small an area as an 8mm section, or 
larger, of a35mm slide while it maintains 
focus from the stand or camera’s auto 
focus cams. 

The P.E.S. Image Expander is easily 
placed on and removed from tabletop 
without disturbing the copy stand or 
camera in any way. Panning and zooming 
on 35mm slides for motion picture 
photography is simplified too. 

It projects a high-resolution image from 
a vertical or horizontal 35mm slide onto a 
grainless screen in a size range from 
7-field to 14-field using its standard lens. 
Resulting image is, generally, superior to 
that obtained by direct-copy techniques. 

An even field of light comes from the 
custom-designed lamphouse, which 
uses a separately-fused 1,000-watt 
quartz lamp. When measured with a 
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Where to find 


HMI Lights 


(Partial list) 
@ Fixture Manufacturers 


L.T.M. Corporation of America 


21200 Nordhoff Street 
Chatsworth, CA 91605 
(213) 998-6026 


Kliegl Bros., Inc. 

3232 48th Avenue 

Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 
(212) 786-7474 


Mole Richardson 

937 N. Sycamore Avenue 
Hollywood, CA 90038 
(213) 851-0111 


Strand Century, Inc. 
5432 W. 102nd Street 

Los Angeles, CA 90045 
(213) 776-4600 

Strand Century, Inc. 

20 Bushes Lane 

Elmwood Park, N.J. 07407 
(201) 791-7000 


@ Bulb Distributors 


Barbizon Electric Co. (N.Y.) 


(212) 586-1620 


Victor Duncan, Inc. (Chicago) 


(312) 321-9406 


Victor Duncan, Inc. (Dallas) 


(214) 369-1165 


Victor Duncan, Inc. (Detroit) 


(313) 589-1900 


Preferred Distributors (L.A.) 


(213) 461-4201 


@ Rental Houses in L.A. 
Acey Decy 
(213) 766-9445 
Cine-Mobile 
(213) 764-9900 
Cine-Pro 
(213) 461-4794 
Cine- Video 
(213) 464-6200 
F & B Ceco 
(213) 466-9361 
Keylite Rental Corp., Inc. 
(213) 469-2987 
Leonetti Cine Rental 
(213) 469-2987 
Mole Richardson 
(213) 851-0111 


PS.I. 
(213) 469-2704 


@ Rental Houses in N.Y. 
Ferco 
(212) 245-4800 
The Camera Mart 
(212) 757-6977 
F & B Ceco 
(212) 974-4600 
General Camera 
(212) 594-8700 


Charles Ross 
(212) CI 6-5470 


Macbet 


OSRAM| Sales Corporation 
Subsidiary of OSRAM Corp. 


P.O. Box 7062 


R.D. #3, Jeanne Drive » Newburgh, N.Y. 12550 


(914) 564-6300 « Toll Free (800) 431-9980 
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Gossen Foot-Candle Meter (Model 115- 
25) on a projected solid medium-blue 
image, the meter reading varied less than 
+ 1-line marking center to edge. 

An efficient heat-dissipation system 
leaves slide holder only slightly warm 
after a full day’s operation. 

Two new accessories will be available 
shortly for the P.E.S. Image Expander. 
One is a split-screen device to provide 
sharp-edged split-screen effects, the 
other a 35mm and 16mm motion picture 
transport device that will permit a stand 
to function as a motion picture printer. 

The P.E.S. Image Expander is 36 
inches long with 16 inches required from 
center to right of table, 14 inches high to 
top edge of mirror, and 15 inches wide. 
Overall weight including floor-placement 
blower is 31 Ibs. Power requirement is 20 
amperes, 110-115 volts, 60 hz AC. 

For more information write to P.E.S. 
(Photographic Equipment Service), Inc., 
695 Main Street, New Rochelle, New 
York 10801 (U.S.A.) or telephone (914) 
235-2720. 


POPULAR SHURE SPEAKER NOW 
AVAILABLE WITH WOODGRAIN ~ 
CASE 


Shure Brothers Inc., Evanston, Ill., is 
making its popular SR112B high per- 
formance speaker available in a hand- 
some simulated woodgrain case with 
contemporary sculptured grille. The new 
speaker is especially ideal for use in dis- 
cos, nightclubs, lounges, churches, audi- 
toriums, or anywhere the installation 
demands good looks as well as good 
sound. 

Designated the SR112W, the speaker 
now combines the SR112B system’s 
wide-range frequency response, high- 
power handling capability and com- 
pacted size with a new classic look. Con- 
structed of 12.5 mm (1/2") particleboard, 
the SR112W is covered in woodgrain, 
scuff-resistant vinyl. The grille is con- 
structed of rugged, brown acrylic fabric 
with pull tabs for easy access to the 
speakers. 

Unlike most loudspeaker systems in 
its size class, the SR112 system is de- 
signed for maximum broadband effi- 
ciency and wide range frequency re- 
sponse. It produces a sound pressure 
level of 95.5 dB (at 4 ft.) with an input of 
only. one watt, and provides.a_-full range 
frequency response without the need for 
a frequency-correcting equalizer. 

Frequency response of the SR112W 
speaker is virtually flat over the usable 
response range of 45 to 16,000 Hz. This 
uniform, peak-free response results from 
the use of two heavy-duty eight-inch 
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bass speakers and a high frequency 
compression driver coupled to a 120° ra- 
dial horn. Low frequency performance is 
achieved through the front-ported bass 
reflex design of the enclosure. 

User net price of the SR112W is 
$350.00. 

For further information, write: Shure 
Brothers Inc., 222 Hartrey Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois 60204. 


NASA LEWIS RELEASES 
VIDEOTAPED TV PROGRAMS 


Fourteen NASA film titles on two-inch 
quad videotape and u-matic cassette are 
now available for distribution to TV Sta- 
tions and cable TV ina six state area. The 
NASA Lewis Research Center in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is providing the tapes through 
a contractor to broadcasters on request 
in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota only. 

The videotapes were made from good 
prints, according to NASA-Lewis TV In- 
formation Specialist John Bluck. He said 
the beginning of videotape distribution 
comes during a period of several anni- 
versaries: October 1, 1978, is the 20th 
anniversary of NASA; December 17, 
1978, is the 75th anniversary of Powered 
Flight, and July 16, 1979, is the 10th anni- 
versary of the first manned landing on the 
Moon. 

Most of the films are related to the an- 
niversaries. Titles are: APOLLO 9: THE 
SPACE DUET OF SPIDER AND GUM- 
DROP; APOLLO 10: GREEN LIGHT 
FOR A LUNAR LANDING; EAGLE HAS 
LANDED: THE FLIGHT OF APOLLO 11; 
APOLLO 12: PINPOINT FOR SCIENCE; 
APOLLO 13: “HOUSTON ... WE’VE 
GOT A PROBLEM”, APOLLO 15: IN THE 
MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON; APOLLO 
16: NOTHING SO HIDDEN; APOLLO 17: 
ON THE SHOULDERS OF GIANTS; 
THE TIME OF APOLLO; APOLLO/ 
SOYUZ; THE MISSION OF APOLLO/ 
SOYUZ; MEALS FROM SPACE; THE 
HOUSE THAT NASA BUILT; and FLYING 
MACHINES. All the tapes but THE 
HOUSE THAT NASA BUILT and MEALS 
FROM SPACE fit the half hour format. 

The 14 titles can be obtained by writing 
or calling Audience Planners, Inc., Blair 
Building, Suite 830, 645 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. Tele- 
phone: (312) 787-7584. (A film list de- 
scribing the tapes in more detail has 
been included with this press release. 
Further information or pictures can be 
obtained by writing or calling John Bluck, 
Mail Stop 6-3, Educational Services Of- 
fice, NASA Lewis Research Center, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44135. Telephone: (216) 
433-4000, ext. 721 or 708.) r] 


ARAN Electronics Ltd (Mr. 
100/a Katsenelson Street 
P.O. BOX 1138 
GIVATAIM 

ISRAEL 

Tel. 723353-211563/564 


GEORGES HOFER 
55, rue Moillebeau 
1209 GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 
Tel. (022) 33.06.38 


DAVID BAYLISS Ltd 

1203 Kimberley House 

35 Kimberley Road 
Kowloon G.P.O. BOX 9933 
HONG KONG 

Tel. 3.664886 


B.E.A.C. (F. Grangagnage) 
Av. Constant Montald 57 
Boite 3 

B-1200 BRUSSELS 
BELGIUM 

Tel. 02/7706093 


RUNE ERICSON FILM AB 
(Rune Ericson) 
Huvudstagatan 12 

17158 SOLNA 

SWEDEN 

Tel. 8.83.85.86 


HOLLAND EQUIPMENT BV 
(Frans van Zijverden) 

HJE Wenckebachweg 81 
AMSTERDAM 

HOLLAND 

Tel. (020) 35.07.84 


I.C.E. Co. (Nic Knowland) 
8/12 Broadwick Street 
LONDON WIV 1FH 
ENGLAND 

Tel. 1/734.05.35 


KINGSWAY FILM EQUIPMENT 
(Cameron Macaulay) 

821 Kipling Avenue 

TORONTO, Ontario M8Z 5G8 
CANADA 

Tel. 416/233.11.01 


KOLLER - SIMON Gmbh 
Ton-Filmtechnik 
Gerateverleih Produktion 
Ungargasse 12.9 

1030 VIENNA 

AUSTRIA 

Tel. 0222.754116/726714 


SAMCINE ALGA SALES 
(Albert Viguier) 

122, Champs-Elysées 
75008 PARIS 

FRANCE 

Tel. 359.35.33 


SAMUELSON FILM SERVICE 
(Paul Harris) 

27 Sirius Road 

Lane Cove SYDNEY NSW 
AUSTRALIA 

Tel. 428 5300 


DEGO WEIGERT FILM 
(Dedo Weigert) 

8 MUNCHEN 2 
Rottmannstrasse 5 
GERMANY 

Tel. 529.666/777/888 


AATON 

2, rue Président-Carnot 
BP 104 Cedex 

38001 GRENOBLE 
FRANCE 


Roét 


AATON CAMERAS INC. 
(Alima Morse, Guy Genin) 
1697 Broadway (at 53rd) 
NEW YORK N.Y. 10019 
Tel. (212) 541-8181 


Over 50 Aaton 7 16 mm cameras in Sweden 


Thirteen feature productions in 1978 


Fa aa 


To date, over fifty cameras have been sold 


in Scandinavia, nineteen of which to the Swe- 
dish Broadcasting Corporation, who purchased 
theirs once they had subjected two Aatons to 
intensive tests for a period of six months. 


A few words from Rune Ericson, the father of 
Super 16: 

« For both 16 and Super 16 films to be blown up 
to 35, Aadton has become the camera in Scandi- 
navia : the long aperture plate and high preci- 
sion claw movement produce excellent image 
stability, making the images eminently suitable 
for enlargement. The blow-up results from 
Super 16 to wide screen 35 are extraordinarily 
good. » 


« I would say that Super 16 shot on ECN II 
7247, blown up to 35 mm CRI, exhibits the 
same visual quality as an original exposure on 
the old 35 mm ECN 5254 negative — a fact 
which should give some cause for thought to 
producers and cameramen the world over. » 


In Mo and Rana North Norway, a feature pro- 
duced by Marcus Films was filmed under diffi- 
cult conditions. This is what chief cameraman 
Erling Thurmann-Andersen had to say : 


« Generally speaking there is much good to be 
said about the Aaton camera. It is the most 
amiable and functional camera I have ever wor- 
ked with. The times we used it as a hand held. 
camera, we could feel how perfectly the camera 
was constructed for practical use. » 


Technical Notes 


To obtain sharp images in moving picture cameras, each successive frame must superpose 
the preceding frame with precision corresponding to the smallest detail (i.e. 2-3 microns); for 
this type of microsteadiness, there must be no vibrations within the camera, and absolute 
registration from one frame to the next. 


The film path in the Aaton is such that the natural position the film tends to take is exploited 
rather than counteracted. The loop is long and twistless, and moves smoothly against the 
aperture plate over a long trajectory — no spring effect. With this, plus the claw pull-down 
movement from a point in the film plane, the Aaton 7 LTR produces vertical steadiness 
superior to that obtained with registration pin systems (1/2000th of frame dimensions). 


As the film is brought to the gate in a natural manner, there is no need to press it hard to keep 
it flat and accurately positioned. This allows the horizontal bars traditionally set above and 
below the gate to be eliminated. The cameraman is now sure that his images will be free from 
hairs and micro-scratches. A boon to 16 mm blow-up, not to mention Super 16, which takes up 
the whole frame. 


A logical consequence of this type of fluid and vibration-free system is quietness. And the 


Aaton is the quietest hand held 16 mm camera ever 


made (on special request down to 23 dB; average 
cameras 27 dB). Another reason for choosing it for 
high quality film production. 


To summarize : steadiness, clean images, and quiet- 
ness. The making of a feature production camera. 


THROUGH bHE MIDDLE-GASE AND EUROPE FOR “TRANSFORMATION” 


An exhausting six-week shooting schedule with hundreds of locations 
characterized this first sync-sound documentary from Saudi Arabia 


By ROBERT JAYE 


TRANSFORMATION began with a 
help wanted ad in the Los Angeles Times 
classifieds. | sent my resume to a box 
number in Los Angeles and a few weeks 
later Dick Jesperson of the Fluor Corpo- 
ration called me about a position which 
involved extensive shooting in Saudi 
Arabia and Iran. After preliminary dis- 
cussions with Dick and writer/producer 
Jim Wasson, | accepted the position of 
cinematographer. 

Filming in Saudi Arabia was to begin in 
three weeks which was just enough time 
for preparation. The importance of 
adequate preparation for Saudi Arabia 
cannot be overemphasized. The tedious 
work of obtaining immunizations, reser- 
vations, passports, and visas must be 
handled way ahead of time, as many 
complications arise, especially with 
Saudi visas. 

Hotels and airplane space are at a 
premium in the Middle East and must be 
booked well in advance. Insuring that 
equipment is in good shape is another 
important job. There are no rental 
houses in the Middle East and equip- 
ment from the USA or London can take 
several days to arrive and can easily 
spend another week clearing customs. 

A basic understanding of Saudi cus- 
toms is of utmost importance. No aal- 
cohol, no cinema, strict religious cus- 
toms, and veiled women are all unusual 
situations for western-oriented people to 
deal with. One of my main concerns was 
film handling, due to the fact that it is very 
hot and humid in Saudi and that | had to 
keep the exposed stock (ECO) with me 
until | returned to the USA. | called the 
Kodak technical people in Hollywood for 
advice and they recommended normal 
film handling procedures (keeping film 
cool, taking only a day’s worth of stock 
when shooting, no long periods of direct 
sunlight, etc.). Of special interest was 
their recommendation to definitely not 
use silica gel for humidity due to the fact 
that what often happens is that the silica 
gel will absorb the moisture from the 
edges of the film but not from the center 
causing an uneven density to occur 
across the film plane making the film un- 
usable. Kodak’s recommendations were 
correct and the film arrived back home in 
good shape. 


“TRANSFORMATION” DIARY 

All equipment, film, visas and tickets in 
hand, | arrive at the British Airways ticket 
counter for check-in to be informed of 
$1,300 baggage overweight charge! Too 


late to ship air freight, which is about 
one-third the cost. 

First-class flight to London very 
smooth. Arrive at Heathrow, check in at 
hotel to sleep for flight to Jedda, Saudi 
Arabia, next morning. 

Saudi Airlines frequently overbooks— 
today no exception; boarding requires 
“tip” to ticket agent. Five hours later ar- 
rive in Jedda; film equipment is im- 
mediately confiscated by Saudi customs. 
The next three days are spent obtaining 
proper papers from the minister of Infor- 
mation to release equipment. Equipment 
remains in airport lobby during negotia- 
tions. 

Proper papers are obtained and 
equipment is released. A notation in 
Arabic in my passport from the Saudi 
Embassy would probably have pre- 
vented this problem. 

Begin filming in Yanbu, 100 miles north 
of Jedda, the next day. Very hot and very 
humid. Warned not to shoot mosques 
and veiled women. 

Depart Jedda the next day for Dharhan 


i 


nile 
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to meet with writer/producer Jim Was- 
son. Begin negotiations to obtain permits 
to shoot various locations in Eastern 
Saudi. 

Negotiations taking much longer than 
anticipated. Begin scouting various 
areas for possible shooting. Unfor- 
tugately, Saudi Arabia is probably the 
least picturesque place in the world. Flat 
unattractive desert with massive oil re- 
fineries pouring huge amounts of black 
smoke into the air; very challenging! 

Jim is finally able to obtain the neces- 
sary permits and we begin filming. Our 
plan of shooting early in the morning and 
late in the day is a very good idea, but for 
one reason or another, it doesn’t work 
out. As a result most of our shooting 
takes place during high sun and bald sky. 
This, along with shooting generally unat- 
tractive oil refineries and equipment, 
makes things pretty tough from a cine- 
matographer’s point of view. | decide 
upon a graphic approach to try and take 
advantage of the massive size of this 
equipment and minimize the generally 


# 
a 


Photographing mosques, veiled women, military-instatlations and airports is strictly 
forbidden without permission from local authorities in Saudi Arabia. (BELOW) “‘Ships of 
the desert” are everywhere and are still a popular means of transportation with the 


nomadic tribes. 


unattractive locations and lighting condi- 
tions. 

The next several days are spent driv- 
ing all over the country—refineries, con- 
struction camps, offshore pipelines, 
bazaars, ancient cities, sand dunes, vir- 
tually every possible location in Eastern 
Saudi. 

Jim and | decide that some sync inter- 
views would help the film become a little 
something other than a hard core indus- 
trial but we have only our Arri S, which is 
obviously too loud for any sync work. We 
have a Nagra SN and all we need is to 
find a 16mm blimped camera in Saudi 
Arabia. We contact the Aramco photo 
department for help in locating one and, 
as it turns out, they just happen to have 
an Arri BL that they never use and are 
happy to lend to us for a few days. 

Sync shooting goes well and as it turns 
out, TRANSFORMATION contains 
some of the first sync sound footage to 
come out of Saudi Arabia. 

All of our filming completed we depart 
(gratefully) for Iran. 

Conditions begin to improve im- 
mediately. Much cooler climate, better 
food, a more westernized country make 
our week of filming very enjoyable. 

Depart Tehran for London to begin 
filming several Fluor locations in Europe 
for two more weeks. Conditions drasti- 
cally improve. Filming almost a vacation 
compared with Middle East. 

Anxious to get back home. Six weeks 
on location somehow seems much 
longer than it actually is. 

Six countries and hundreds of set ups 
“in the can’, we depart Amsterdam's 
Shiphol Airport (great duty free store) for 
Los Angeles. 

Smooth flight and very glad to be 
home. Having registered equipment se- 
rial numbers with customs in Los 
Angeles, we have no problems clearing 
customs—at LAX. 


SOME MIDDLE EAST SHOOTING 
REMINDERS 


Begin obtaining passports, visas and 
reservations at least 4-6 weeks in ad- 
vance. 

Obtain customs clearance for equip- 
ment from Saudi Embassy before leav- 
ing USA. 

Carry only the minimum amount of 
equipment needed to get the job done. 

Try to avoid using cameras with coa- 
xial magazines to minimize jamming and 


scratching due to film emulsion expand- ° 


ing from the humidity and heat. 
Prepare for hot, humid and dusty cli- 
mate, plenty of baggies, plastic bags and 
Dust-Off. 
Thoroughly test equipment before de- 


parture. 
HAVE A GOOD SHOOT! 2) 
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Robert Jaye preparing to photograph the massive Ras Tanura oil refinery (the largest in the 
world) at the “magic hour’’. (BELOW) Wherever the film crew went it was mobbed by kind 
and curious people. Saudi Arabia does not have movie theaters and, as a result, the people 
were always anxious to “‘help” the film crew in some way. 


Cinema Products own 
UltraT ultra-fast prime lenses 
» for 16mm cinematography. 


9mm (71.35) 12.5mm (71.25) 
Especially designed to meet our own rigorous speci- 
fications for 164mm cinematography, and exclusively 
manufactured for Cinema Products, Ultra T high-speed 
lenses are the finest 16mm prime lenses available today. 
Regardless of cost! 


Ultra T 9mm (T1.35) prime lens shown 
with “new generation” CP-16R/A 16mm 
single/double system sound camera. 


7 A . 


Ultra T 25mm (T1.25) prime lens shown with “state-of-the-art” 
GSMO 16mm camera (with 400’ quick-change cassette-type 
coaxial magazine), CP orientable viewfinder and Universal 16FX 
fluid head tripod. 


rT 


16mm (T1.25) 25mm (11.25) 

Cinema Products’ ultra-fast UltraT lens series 
consists of four prime lenses: 9mm (T1.35); 12.5mm 
(T1.25); 16mm (T1.25); and 25mm (T1.25). UltraT lenses 
are remarkably suited for filming night-for-night with 
available light, providing extremely sharp definition and 
high resolution, with excellent contrast, good depth 
penetration and well balanced color saturation... 
which makes them ideal for all professional 16mm 
production applications. 


Outstanding design features include: 


@ Helical focusing mount utilizes an intermediate, fine-pitch, 
close-tolerance brass ring for aluminum-brass-aluminum 
thread contact for minimum wear characteristics 
and zero focus shift! 

e Focus and iris rings with integral gears for motor drive 
operation. 

@ Iris ring marked in“T” stops only. Optional free or click-stop 
operation. 

e Precisely calibrated focus scale is removable to permit 
change from footage scale to optional metric scale. 

e Precision spacer shims under all mounts permit “fine 
tuning” by user, if desired. 

e Easy interchangeability between CP mount and other 
lens mounts. 


Ultra T prime lenses are presently available in CP Arri B and 
Eclair CA-1 mounts. Ultra T lenses may be purchased singly or 
as a set of four. 


For further information, please write to: 


cinema] Jono uces 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 e (213) 477-1971 @ Telex: 69-1339 
TR Se Se ee eee 
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PARK CITY REPORT 
Continued from Page 351 


All of the theatrical films are also pro- 
duced with stereo sound in the Dolby 
format for the purpose of broadening the 
experience. 

Sunn Classic’s venture into television 
started when the original GRIZZLY 
ADAMS film rated well during the family 
hour. That led to the production of the TV 
series, which ran through two seasons. 
The production company currently has 
three on-going mini-series projects in 
conjunction with NBC. One series of fea- 
tures is based upon the Classics Illus- 
trated comic books; another on the lives 
of famous Americans is “hosted” by 
Mark Twain; and a third, GREATEST 
HEROES OF THE BIBLE, tells stories 
from the Old Testament. 

All of this has led to a rapid build-up of 
a film community in Park City, a ski resort 
located 30 miles from Salt Lake City, 
Sunn Classic’s production headquarters. 
Two production crews are headquar- 
tered in Park City, where there is also a 
20-acre backlot with Western, New Eng- 
land and Midwestern streets, and two 
sound stages. One of the latter is set up 
for blue screen process photography. 

The company’s post production 
facilities, including sound recording and 
mixing, and film editing, are located in 
Salt Lake City. Initially, crews were hired 
on a picture-by-picture basis. Mainly, 
they came from all over the country. 

It wasn’t long before the company 
started to build a permanent staff. “We 
believe there is more creative interplay 
when our people work together picture 
after picture,” Conway asserts. “It also 
gives our crews more of an opportunity to 
learn our way of doing things.” 

Initially, one production crew was or- 
ganized which evolved to two, headed by 
Directors of Photography Schellerup and 
Paul Hipp. Both cinematographers 
started their careers shooting doc- 
umentary and industrial films for an 
aerospace company in Los Angeles. La- 
ter, both worked for independent pro- 
ducers. 

Schellerup’s credits with Sunn Classic 
include GUARDIAN OF THE WILDER- 
NESS, several episodes of THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF GRIZZLY ADAMS TV 
series; THE LINCOLN CONSPIRACY, 
Classics Illustrateds’ THE LAST OF THE 
MOHICANS, BEYOND AND BACK and 
THE BERMUDA TRIANGLE. His deci- 
sion to move his family to Park City and 
take a staff position was motivated by 
factors ranging from the quality of life in 
the area through the opportunity to work 
on what amounts to an around-the-clock 
schedule. 

Continued on Page 398 
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Director of Phctographvy Stephen Gray, Director Henning Schellerup and Executive Pro- 
ducer Charles E. Sellier, Jr., during the filming of CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED movie, ‘‘The 
Time Machine’’. Schellerup, an ex-patriot Hollywood cinematographer, now divides his 
time and activity between photography and directing. 


Executive in charge of production James L. Conway, actor Jack Kruschen, Executive 
Producer Charles E. Sellier, Jr., and Director Henning Schellerup during the filming of a 
scene from “The Time Machine” set in Salem, Mass., during the time of the Salem witch 
trials. 
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RENT IT 


Whatever it is 
in Professional » 
Motion Picture/ Video 
Production Equipment 
We've got it ! 


IMAGE DEVICES 


INCORPORATED 


Rentals - Sales - Service 
IT 


1651 Phoenix Bivd. Major credit cards accepted 1825 NE 149 Street 
P.O. Box 490250 a P.O. Box 61-0606 
Atlanta, Georgia USA 30349 Hablamos Espanol Miami, Florida USA 33181 
TWX 810 766-1060 Wir sprechen Deutsch Telex 51-9348 
PHONE 404/996-0000 Nous Parlons Francais TWX 810 845-4242 
PHONE 305/945-1111 


Visit us at Stand Nr F-10 in Film ’79, London, 2-6 July 1979 


MULT I-CHARINEL DIALOGUE AND EFFECTS 
RECORDING DURING FILM PRODUCTION 


A sound system specially designed to accommodate intentional 
dialogue overlapping and certain off-screen sound effects 


By JAMES E. WEBB, JR. 


BACKGROUND 


Multi-track recording for location film 
sound came about because of Robert 
Altman’s desire to have more freedom in 
shooting style on the pictures that he 
makes. Mr. Altman encountered certain 
frustrating restrictions in the area of 
sound during the filming of MCCABE & 
MRS. MILLER. Before beginning the film 
CALIFORNIA SPLIT, Mr. Altman wanted 
to put together a sound system that 
would allow: (1) improvisation of dialogue 
during the scene, (2) the overlapping of 
dialogue as it naturally occurs in real 
conversation, (3) the ability to record all 
off-screen dialogue as well as the on- 
screen dialogue, and (4) the capability to 
record certain sound effects and “sub- 
conversations” in the scene that were 
normally lost in the effort to record the 
main dialogue. Especially noteworthy in 
this area are the “closed-circuit” phone 
calls that we recorded during the scene, 
as opposed to the “laying in” of the off- 
screen filtered voice later during some 
post-production phase. Many location 
electronic or mechanical sound effects 
are candidates for this category. 


SYSTEM DESCRIPTION 

The heart of the system is a Stevens 
Electronics 1-inch 8 Track Recorder. It 
runs at 15/30 ips. Naturally we use it at 15 


ips which gives us about 25 minutes of 
recording time on a 1012" reel of 206 tape. 
Of the eight tracks, one of the tracks is set 
aside for sync, leaving the remaining 
seven tracks for audio. The machines 
(Mr. Altman owns three) were modified 
for these additional functions with the in- 
stallation of: (1) a 50/60 Hz quartz crys- 
tal, (2) a special resolving circuit, (3) a 
V.S.O. so accurate in controlling the 
speed of the machine that we once used 
itto replace the sync in ascene where the 
crystal reference had failed, and (4) a 
special power supply enabling us to run 
the machine off a 12-volt D.C. battery 
pack. Machine current is 6 amps in record 
mode and 2 amps in stand-by. We get 
about a day’s shooting time before hav- 
ing to recharge the battery. The other 
machines are held as back-up machines 
and are also used in transfer to mag-film, 
which is quite often done right on loca- 
tion. 


MIX PANEL 


The console system has undergone 
one evolutionary change. System | was 
composed of two 8 input/4 output con- 
soles in order to “get” the eight tracks. 
This console system was used on CALI- 
FORNIA SPLIT, NASHVILLE, BUFFALO 
BILL, WELCOME TO L.A., and THE 
LATE SHOW. Unfortunately, this system 


lacked certain sophistications that we 
found useful in this type of recording. By 
September of 1976 we were able to build 
our own specifically designed console to 
include the many special features that we 
found lacking in the other system; i.e., 
four separate monitor busses with solo 
function in the “Mixer’s” monitor only, 
special equalization designed for 
dialogue and not music, a slating buss 
and tone osc. geared to film transfer pro- 
cedures, and console-based powering 
for Sennheiser mikes. This equipment 
(see picture of system Il) was used on 
production for 3 WOMEN and both sys- 
tems were used (simultaneously) on A 
WEDDING, totaling out some 16 radio 
mikes. 


MICROPHONES AND MIKE 
TECHNIQUES 


Because of the audio requirements 
mentioned earlier, it became apparent 
that radio microphones on the actors 
were the only way to fully utilize the bene- 
fits of the system. We use an English- 
made radio-link from “Artech” with a 
Sony ECM-50 electret lavalier as the ac- 
tual microphone. This combination 
seemed to give us the best person-to- 
person isolation. Improvised dialogue 
makes it nearly impossible for a mixer to 
get an acoustic balance much of the time 


(LEFT) The SYSTEM | model was composed of two 8-input/4-input consoles, in order to get the eight tracks. It was used on CALIFORNIA 
SPLIT, NASHVILLE, BUFFALO BILL, WELCOME TO L.A. and THE LATE SHOW, but lacked certain sophistications that were desired. 
(RIGHT) The SYSTEM II model includes four separate monitor busses with solo function in the Mixer’s monitor only, special equalization 
designed for dialogue (and not music), a slating buss and tone osc. geared to film transfer procedure, and console based powering for 


Sennheiser mikes. 
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The sophisticated SYSTEM II model, 
shown here, was used on THREE WOMEN, 
and it was used in conjunction with the 
SYSTEM | model on A WEDDING, totalling 
out some 16 radio microphones. 


with all these mikes “open” on the set. 
Problems such as acoustic phasing (oc- 
curring when actors shift positions 
and/or speak into each other’s mikes) or 
clothing noises are all isolated (more or 
less) on their own respective tracks. 

These are the things that have to be 
dealt with during the post-production 
phase. Although it is indeed a mass of 
information, these problems are handled 
in this format far more easily than if they 
were all married onto one sound track. 
This is not to say that great care is not 
taken to insure that problems such as 
clothing noise are kept to the minimum 
when placing the mikes on the actors. 
This technique is very important because 
the tracks are basically only as good as 
the mike work. It also means getting in- 
volved on certain levels of wardrobe 
planning. Not all miking is radio-linked. 
Hard-line “plant” mikes are also used 
when appropriate. 


POST-PRODUCTION NOTES 


(TRANSFER) The basic sound 
‘work-unit” used in editing is the 3-stripe 
35 mm magnetic film. The seven audio 
tracks from the 1” original master are 
transferred off in separate passes onto 
two 3-stripe magnetic film rolls. The extra 


track, if any, is single-stripped and set 
aside for later use. The “assignment” of 
tracks from the master to its appropriate 
3-stripe mag film unit is usually obvious 
from the scene. If it is not, then a determi- 
nation must be made by the director. It is 
sometimes useful to consult the editor in 
order to avoid combinations (chosen for 
dailies) which are difficult to work with on 
the editing bench. When these combina- 
tions conflict, then some re-transferring 
and rearranging of the audio combina- 
tions are necessary. A special log sheet is 
kept of all track descriptions during pro- 
duction and its accuracy is the only 
post-production record of what you have 
done with each actor’s voice etc. These 
logs are heavily referred to during the 
different phases of editing and dubbing. 
It has always been my personal feeling 
that someone from the editing phase 
should be involved with helping to keep 
this log during the production. 
(EDITING) Mr. Altman owns two spe- 
cially converted K.E.M. editing tables 
whose audio-electronics have been 
modified to include nine separate pre- 
amplifiers, each controlled by its own 
volume control centrally located on the 
editing table. Thus, an 8-plate K.E.M. 
can run up to three separate 3-track 
sound units with the picture. 
audio-mixdowns to 1-track are possible 
from the K.E.M. when it is driven by an 
optional sync motor drive. All other sound 
editing equipment such as moviolas and 
sound readers etc. have been similarly 
modified to handle the 3-track format. 


OTHER POST-PRODUCTION NOTES 


Since some of the audio in certain 
scenes gets split into two 3-track work 
reels, it becomes necessary from time to 
time to mix these units back together in 
order tr screen them on more con- 
ventional projection/sound-interlock sys- 
tems. (Most of these systems are geared 
to handle only one track.) Mr. Altman 
owns two portable projectors equipped to 
run one 3-track sound reel with the pic- 
ture. There are usually additional 3-track 
work units with each picture reel, so it 
became necessary to add extra 3-track 
mag-film playback machines in interlock 
with the projection system in order to 
view and/or combine all the tracks for a 
screening. These tracks are mixed 
through a small utility console and the 


“rough” combined track is then used for 


occasional screenings. Of course, as the 
picture changes this mix must be up- 
dated. 


FINAL TRACK PREPARATION FOR 
RE-RECORDING 

Once the picture and tracks reach the 
Continued on Page 424 
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A lot goes into a Lowel Kit. You'll be 
delighted to discover how much more 
grows out of it. This kit is a good ex- 
ample. Although it doesn't include a 
high-intensity light, you can have one 
..in the few seconds it takes to change 
reflectors. 


And thanks to our system of versatile 
components that you interlock with- 
out tools, it’s simple to set up a full- 
fledged boom. A background support. 
Floor-to-ceiling poles. Stand exten- 


r 


More comes out than we put in. 


Lowel Kombi Kit with 
1000 watt focusing D lights 


sions. Various flags. These and other 
rigs come apart in seconds and travel 
in a case—instead of a truck. Lowel 
kits. They grow with you. 


For equipment and kits see an author- 
ized Lowel dealer. For brochures con- 
tact us. Lowel-Light Manufacturing 
Inc. 421 West 54th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10019 
212 245-6744. Telex: 666597UW. West 
Coast: 3407 W. Olive [ka] 
Ave., Burbank, Calif. lowel 


91505. 213 846-7740 
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GETTING (AND HOLDING) IT TOGETHER IN THE 
WILD AND WACKY WORLD OF SPECIAL EFFECTS 


By JAMES MARKS 


For Gary Zeller and Joyce Spector, it’s 
a mad, mad world of cars that eat people, 
breakaway bottles, would-be bullets that 
shoot like the real thing, internal organs 
big enough to walk around in, and things 
that go “boom!” in the day and night. 

They’re the imaginative duo who oper- 
ate The Plastics Factory, a bustling 
emporium in Manhattan that creates an 
almost limitless array of special effects 
for motion pictures, television commer- 
cials, theatrical productions, advertise- 
ments and special events. 

On arecent visit to their gimmick-laden 
factory, a giant hand designed to lift an 
automobile was under construction. It 
would be transported to Tennessee for 
use in an automotive safety film. On the 
other end of the size scale, plaster noses 
for bullets were being molded, while Mr. 
Zeller and Ms. Spector checked plans for 
107 different special effects and props 
that were needed for a motion picture to 
be filmed in Utah. 

It’s a fast-paced business of approach- 
ing deadlines where time is money and 
saving time is essential. On shipboard 
location off Bermuda recently, a key prop 
in the day’s filming was a working styrene 
model of a harpoon gun. With shooting 
barely underway, the gun was broken. 

“There we were in the middle of the 
ocean on an expensive rented boat with 
all kinds of expensive talent standing 
around and a day’s shooting time about 
to go down the drain,” said Gary Zeller. 
“But in this business you learn to come 
prepared for the mishaps. | pulled out my 
bottle of Eastman 910 adhesive and had 
the gun bonded together and working 
again in a matter of minutes.” 

In fact, the fast-setting cyanoacrylate 
adhesive, supplied by Eastman Chemi- 
cal Products, Inc., is a mainstay in Plas- 
tics Factory operations. Eastman 910 
adhesive is used to mend the fragile 
“sugar glass” breakaway bottles (a mix- 
ture of a sugar derivative and plastic in- 
termediates), to attach fuses to pyro- 
technic devices, and to join bases, stems 
and cups of breakaway goblets. It is also 
used to secure the plaster-and-extender 
bullet noses in their metal casings, to 
mend inflatables, and for a variety of 
other uses. 

“It's a fast-setting, one-component, 
easy-to-use adhesive, and when you're 
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In a world of hyperbole and spectacular illusions to be created on 
film, a special kind of adhesive keeps everything where it should be 


utilizing highly skilled craftsmen as we 
do, you don’t want to waste time mixing 
an adhesive and waiting for it to bond,” 
said Ms. Spector. The thin bonds dry 
clear, another asset in a world of prying 
Cameras where neatness definitely 
counts. The ability of Eastman 910 adhe- 
sive to bond together a wide variety of 
materials used in the business is another 
advantage. 

Among the more familiar creations of 
The Plastics Factory are two items used 
in TV commercials. The organization 
created the flexible plastic torsos used in 
a widely shown Hanes commercial and 
the pulsating jug used for the Dowgard 


coolant/antifreeze commercial. 

The Plastics Factory designs most of 
its own molds and is equipped to fabri- 
cate plastic items into any form, with a 
variety of molding and casting equipment 
and a complete formulation and testing 
laboratory. It also has a fully-equipped 
woodworking shop and a machine and 
metal shop. Owners Zeller and Spector, 
who also serve as design consultants to 
manufacturers, recently expanded their 
facilities to include a 35-acre site in up- 
state New York which is used for large 
scale constructions, manufacturing, re- 
search, development and experimenta- 
tion. 3 


Breakaway ‘“‘sugar glass” goblets, a favorite staple in scenes of movie mayhem, are 
molded in two or more sections at The Plastics Factory, depending on goblet size and 
design. Joyce Spector, who operates The Plastics Factory with Gary Zeller, joins stems and 
cups of goblets (made from a mixture of a sugar derivative and plastic intermediates) witha 


drop of Eastman 910 adhesive. 
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Joyce Spector goes over plans for an exhibit designed by The Plastics Factory for an 
Atlanta convention. (BELOW) Bullets that fire and eject like the real thing (unlike blanks) 
are manufactured by The Plastics Factory. Special Effects Technician Andrew Lasky 
secures the plaster-and-extender nose of each bullet in. its cartridge with Eastman 910 
adhesive. 
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“Why we switched 
from tape to 16mm film 
halfway through: 


After shooting 11 of 24 episodes, 


“The Next Step Beyond” switched to film 


John Newland 


66 Proctor & Gamble were used 
to 35mm film. It took me 
a year to persuade them to go with 
tape for Next Step Beyond;’ says 
John Newland. 


“The shows go to the affiliate 
stations on tape. And I had used 
tape on location before. Estimates 
we got suggested that tape would 
be less expensive for this series, too?’ 


“But on those previous loca- 
tion tape shows, I had directed 
and edited mostly in the monitor 
truck?’ says Mr. Newland. “Next 
Step Beyond had to be shot on 
more remote locations — and movie 
style. Directing from camera posi- 
tion, editing later:’ 


Multiple cameras 

“T started out, years ago, in 
live television. I’m used to the time- 
saving rapidity of shooting with 
multiple video cameras and editing 
on the hoof. And I’ve often carried 
the multiple-camera method over 
into shooting film for television?’ 


“Our idea was to use the most 
efficient medium and style for this 
job. Tape seemed to add up... but 
there was no precedent for using it 
this way. After we started, we got 
several calls from other producers 
asking: How’s it going?” 
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for better images and lower cost. 


“That was a hard question to 
answer — because, early on, I knew 
we’d made a mistake. We allowed 
ourselves to be persuaded that it 
would get better; but the eleventh 
show was as intractable as the first?’ 


Long walks 

“It hit me one day that both 
Mike Sweeten and I were spending 
up to two hours of the ten-hour day 
walking back and forth from the set 
to the monitor truck. At one beach 
location, the truck was 100 yards 
away! That’s 300 feet of sand’ 


Camera “B” crew (Bob 
Isenberg and Rick Nervik) 
covers another angle. 


‘We also shot in gullies, for- 
ests, skyscrapers and goldmines... 
Everywhere, the video setup turned 
out to be impractical for our pur- 
poses?’ says Mr. Newland. “‘Work- 
ing from a booth with standing sets 
would have been a different story?’ 


‘‘We had to make these 
repeated journeys to the truck 
because only there could you really 
see the shot. And, in any case, we 
had to explain what we wanted to 
the engineer’’ 


Thin patience 
“The video outfit we were 
working with were all real pros — 
but the camera operators weren’t 
used to motion-picture work. Mike 
would have to tell one of them: Pan 


left a little... frame a little tighter 
... That wore my patience thin, 
because I was used to cameramen 
improving on what I ask them for?’ 


“The other major problem was 
the time and money spent editing 
the taped material. Jt took more 
than twice as long as estimated. 
The video people, again, were real 
pros. But it was hard for them (and 
for us) to make accurate estimates 
on these half-hour shows to be 
edited movie-style?’ 


Gossamer sheen 

“We had spent a lot of time 
working with the video people to 
replace the flat electronic look with 
a gossamer sheen reminiscent of 
film. At first, the affiliates had been 
nervous about that effect — but 
they had grown to love it. So had 
Proctor & Gamble’’ 


“Now, after eleven shows, I 
had to tell P&G we had changed 
our minds! We wanted to revert to 
film. OK, they finally said. And we 
wanted to go to 16mm. What?? 
they said?’ 


“Eventually, I persuaded 
them to let me shoot one show in 
16mm. If I’d had my druthers, 
I’d have gone with the high-priced 
35mm gear and paid the tab. But 
I wanted two cameras..”’ 


Useful lesson 

“T was leery of sixteen, then. 
But I learned an invaluable lesson. 
After using those incredible little 
Arri cameras, I realize I don’t need 
35mm! For what I’m doing now, I 
wouldn’t use 35mm if I had a bil- 
lion-dollar budget?’ 


“The SR’s instant magazine 
change saved us endless time and 
rawstock. With two cameras run- 
ning, we would deliberately let one 
run out during a scene. Speed and 
spontaneity are what I’m always 
after — and those cameras gave me 
all I wanted and more?’ 
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Director of Photography Mike Sweeten (left) 


with Producer/Director John Newland (right): 
Two perspectives on the same tape/film story. 


“We went with 16mm partly 
because the lower rental costs let us 
keep the two-camera system. But 
we discovered that faster setups 
were saving us a day’s shooting on 
each show, at around $2,000 a day;’ 
says Mr. Newland. “In post-pro- 
duction, 16mm film was costing us 
five or six times less than tape?’ 


“With this equipment, I’m 
sold on 16mm. When I screened 
the first 16mm show for Proctor & 
Gamble, I said: Just remember one 
thing. The room is smaller. The 
screen is smaller. But the quality 
is identical. They bought it?’ 


ed | had never used tape before;’ 

says Director of Photog- 
raphy Mike Sweeten, ‘‘And I wasn’t 
crazy about the idea’ 


“But John Newland wanted a 
film look ...so it began to seem a 
challenge. The first setup was ex- 
actly that. A dimly lit bar interior 


up in Fillmore — about fifty foot- 
candles and a high contrast ratio?’ 


“To the video engineer, our 
methods must have seemed strange. 
Low-key lighting, not much fill, 
plus diffusion and low-contrast fil- 
ters! But that guy was a genius.’ 


‘‘With his expert help, we 
began to get a pleasing quality. It 
wasn’t film — but it had less of the 
sterile look of tape. It was, really, a 
new look. People liked it:’ 


Slow setups 

“But the time-consuming set- 
ups began to wear us down;’ says 
Mr. Sweeten. ‘“‘Cables all the way 
back to the truck. Fifty-pound 
cameras that needed color calibra- 
tion for fifteen minutes every morn- 
ing. Color charts every time we 
changed tape reels:’ 


‘And you couldn’t judge color 
quality through the video camera’s 
finder, or even on the portable mon- 
itor. To make sure, we had to go 
back and look at every shot on the 
big screen in the truck?’ 


Unhelpful finder 
“The video finder doesn’t help 
the operator make subtle visual 
choices. They’re made by the engi- 
neer in the truck. The way it looks 
in the truck is the way it’s going 
home. You have to be there?’ 


“‘T’d say our reasons for 
switching to film were 25% aes- 
thetic and 75% financial. 16mm 
was definitely cheaper —but at first 
I thought the equipment might be 
less than professional. I was wrong?’ 
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Friendly gear 
“We rented a pair of Arri SR 
cameras, and I was delighted with 
them. After the video equipment, 
the Arris seemed friendly — helping 
you see was was going on, helping 
you get the feel of it;’ says Mr. 
Sweeten. “I felt much more at 
home, I can tell you?’ 


“Moves were faster. Setups 
were faster. Magazine changes were 
faster. The new operators were used 
to film. With two small, lightweight 
cameras shooting simultaneously, 
we got more footage and better 
footage. And the look of film’ 
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Mike Sweeten lines up 
a shot with Camera “A.” 


“With the Zeiss T1.3s, we 
never had to push the film. Once, 
we shot inside an enormous theater 
at twelve foot-candles! Underexpo- 
sure looks a lot more believable on 
film than it does on tape?’ 


Any location 
‘We used the T1.3s on night 
exteriors, too. In fact, whatever the 
script called for, I could go to the 
location and just plunge right in. I 
knew that Eastman, Zeiss and Arri- 
flex could handle it?’ 
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ARRIFLEX CORPORATION 


One Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, New York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 


In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 
Mississauga, Ont. L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033. 
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Fragile lean-to built by the author on desolate lava wasteland surrounding the volcano of Kilauea did little to alleviate the discomfort of two 
drizzling soaked-sleeping bag nights spent waiting out the hoped-for eruption. At midnight of the second night the vigil was rewarded bya 
spectacular fountaining of red-hot lava 400 feet into the air, the most dramatic Hawaiian eruption in years. At dawn, after the entire display 
had been recorded on film, the activity obligingly ceased. 


FILMING OF “GENESIS” 
Continued from Page 357 


to minimize anticipated distortions on the 
dome screen. 

In filming the three-dimensional 
models required for GENESIS, we were 
on very familiar ground. Not only is our 
shooting stage thoroughly equipped for 
the filming of miniatures, but a number of 
appropriate models existed from previ- 
ous productions. 

New models were required, however, 
to portray the break-up, “drift” and colli- 
sion of continents. We solved this by cre- 
ating large assemblages of three- 
dimensional landmasses cast in rubber 
latex from accurate, plastic relief Gov- 
ernment topographic maps, the under- 
sides of which we used as direct molds. 
The completed “continents” were filmed 
as they were motorized about the sur- 
faces of large, concave plexiglass 
sections simulating Earth’s curvature. 
Computer animation portraying the last 
200 million years of continental drift was 
created especially for GENESIS at the 
facilities of the University of Illinois by 
Christopher Scotese, and was opticalled 
over major sequences of the continent 
model footage. 

Flatbed animation techniques were 
used to accomplish some important and 
complex sequences. These were the first 
to be filmed directly in Imax and several 
scenes required six and seven passes of 
the negative through the camera. This 
also required the conversion of a large 
animation crane and platten at Film Ef- 
fects of Hollywood which would accom- 
modate their 15-perf 65mm animation/ 
optical camera. 

Unlike live action filming where the 
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necessary distortion of the image on 
negative is accomplished by the fisheye 
lens, in flatbed animation all the required 
distortion must be designed into the 
artwork and movement of the cels be- 
neath the camera. 

Dietrich Friesen headed the animation 
task, devising complex systems of pivot- 
ing artwork elements, moiré patterns, 
ripple and diffusion glass, and properly 
distorted art to simulate the action of the 
Earth’s crust and interior. Gordon Legg 
accomplished other major animation se- 
quences portraying the formation of the 


primordial solar system. Don Moore con- 
tributed his usual superior rendering of 
the finished artwork. 

While all these tasks were in process, 
my concern about the missing, most im- 
portant live action sequence in the film 
continued to grow. 

A spectacular volcanic eruption was 
essential to the film, and time was run- 
ning out. For 18 months | had awaited a 
filmable eruption, and the disheartening 
vision of 16mm or 35mm stock eruption 
footage optically blown up to Omnimax 
was beginning to audition across the 


Three-dimensional model of Earth is prepared for filming. Graphic Film’s long experience 
in animation and miniatures was put to extensive use in the creation of major sequences of 
GENESIS. When projected on the inner surface of the Omnitheater’s tilted dome screen, 
such models provide images of great scale and a strongly realistic three-dimensional 


quality. 
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(LEFT) Six-track soundtracks for Omnitheater films are fed to theater’s exotic surround speaker system from separate 35mm 6-track 
magnetic reproducers at right. (RIGHT) Futuristic projection facilities of America’s newest Omnimax theater feature huge IMAX 70mm 
projector (right) and 10,000-foot print (foreground) fed from horizontal platter. (BELOW) In a “push-button” operation, Chief Projectionist 
Joe Edwards activates Omnitheater equipment from console. Omnimax projector (rear) elevates two stories to projection port at center of 
theater for performances. 


more desperate screens of my mind. 

| had established alert arrangements 
with volcanologists and laboratories 
around the world, but it was a slow period 
for vulcanism and the alert calls were few 
and umpromising. Etna belched politely 
several times. Iceland managed an erup- 
tion so small it looked like a chocolate 
sundae the following day. Niragongo in 
Africa had cooled from a spectacular 
eruption the year before and its extraor- 
dinary lava lake had drained back into 
the Earth’s plumbing. La Soufriere 
threatened to erupt spectacularly— 
some scientists predicted it would de- 
capitate the island of Guadeloupe—but 
steamed itself to sleep while we stood 
vigil a continent away. 

Then came the middle-of-the-night call 
from the Hawaii Volcano Observatory: 
“We have an eruption for you, Mr. 
Casey.” 

A rift eruption of Kilauea Volcano had 
begun a half hour before. The scramble 
was on. 

Eighteen hours later, we stared down 
at the eruption from the air, our crew 
ready and equipped—with one sad ex- 
ception: our Imax camera, air freighted 
by its genius-creator, Bill Shaw, from 
Imax in Canada that morning, had been 
misplaced during a change of planes in 
Chicago. 

For two days we filmed in 35mm, 
helplessly watching the eruption die, 
while | placed volcanic telephone calls to 
an airline which shall remain nameless. 

When the camera finally arrived, the 
eruption had ceased altogether. Our al- 
lies at the Volcano Observatory assured 
us that magma was still moving beneath 
the Kilauea Rift and that it might erupt 
Continued on Page 380 
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DUART. THE FILM LAB 


MINUTES 


Most filmmakers will agree that 
a large measure of “60 MINUTES” 
success is the crispness of visual 
interviewing and reporting. 
Precise editing. Superb picture 
quality. 

These superlative results didn't 
come easily. 

Du Art is proud to be the film 
lab behind this outstanding 
television magazine. The 
excellent picture quality is 
directly attributable to the use of 
film and our unique computerized 
timing and printing facility. 
Unlike most labs, we no longer 
notch or tab or physically handle 
the film. It is almost as simple as 
pushing the right buttons on our 
exclusive computerized equip- 
ment. Additional changes, 


BEHIND 


revisions or whatever can easily 
and quickly be made by 
instructing the computer's memory 
to make any required changes. 

Servicing a program like “60 
MINUTES” is, of course, much 
more than ultra sophisticated 
equipment. We have experienced 
and dedicated people who know 
film, film processing, and how to 
use Du Art’s unique facilities. 
And it all happens - so very 
beautifully week after week - 
despite tight deadlines. 


Du Art is very proud of what it 
does. And we're very proud that 
“60 MINUTES” exemplifies what 
can be done in film television 
production and relies on Du Art 
to play a vital part of this 
magnificent effort. 


DUART > 


DuArt Film Building 245 West 55th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) PL 7-4580 


SOUND MAN 


THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
FILM SCHOOL 


New York, Hong Kong, Wellington, Toronto, Port of Spain, Tel Aviv, Teheran, Lagos, Melbourne—just 
a few of the studios world wide in which our graduate students are working. 


The intensive two year Diploma Course covers 16mm, 35mm, black and white, colour, feature 
production in the studio and documentary location production, together with specialist courses in 
Animation and Music for Film and Television. 


Students are thoroughly grounded in all the technical aspects of Film Making, benefiting from the 
experience of staff who have spent a total of over 200 years in the industry. The 178 students from 42 
different countries come privately or are sponsored by Governments, TV stations and Educational 
Institutions. 


For further information write to: 


The Administrator, The London International Film School, 


LIES | 24 Shelton Street, London WC2H 9HP. 


OMNIMAX TIRIEATRIE/PILANIETARIUM 
Of 


Se 


330 seats 


1 OMNIMAX 180’ Fish-eye Lens 
2 Projector Enclosure 

3 Loudspeaker Units 

4 Star Projector 

5 Planet & Moon Projectors 

6 Planetarium Control Console 
7 Stage 


8 Wheelchair and Additional 
Seating Areas 


9 Entries (from below) 
10 Exits 
» UP — down 


Schematic floorplan diagram of auditorium interior of the new William L. McKnight/3M Omnitheater in St. Paul, centerpiece of the Science 
Museum of Minnesota. The auditorium, of tilted dome design, seats 330 viewers at each performance. (BELOW) The futuristic projec *‘on 
facilities of the Omnitheather can be viewed through floor-to-ceiling windows by audiences entering the dome theater. 


FILMING OF “GENESIS” 
Continued from Page 377 


again. But where? Already the volcano 
had erupted at three different sites along 
the rift which extended half the length of 
the island, most of it inaccessible even by 
helicopter. 

Arrive “Sullivan’s luck”. Mike Sullivan 
flies in to help with the shooting as he did 
all through the roughest of the overseas 
filming, bringing with him that other qual- 
ity of a perfect client: the sunny optimism 
that ‘“everything’s going to turn out just 
fine’. He turns out to be right again. 

We helicopter into a remote spot, site 
of one of the previous eruptions, and wait 
through two drizzling, soaked-sleeping 
bag nights. At midnight of the second 
night we are awakened by a growing roar 
and lava begins to spurt from a point 
several hundred yards directly before us. 
Presently the eruption is fountaining 400 
feet into the air (see cover), the most 
spectacular Hawaiian eruption in years. 
The eruption continues until dawn while 
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1 Rolling Loop Projector 
2 180 Fish-Eye Lens 

3 Film Reel Unit 

4 Projector Control Console 
5 Projector Elevator 


6 Umbilical Connections for 
power, coolant, air & exhaust 


7 Loudspeaker Units 

8 Dome Projection Screen 
9 Projector Enclosure 

10 Star Projector 

11 Planet & Moon Projectors 
12 Planetarium Console 
13 Rear Projection Room 


14 Audience Holding Area 
kection system views 
) 
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Schematic cross-section view of the Omnitheater auditorium, graphically illustrating its tilted dome structure. In addition to the Omnimax 
presentation, versatile facilities allow for conventional projection, plus planetarium shows. (BELOW) Interior of the Omnitheater features 
sharply-tiered seating facing a full hemispheric screen. The Omnimax projector elevates to centered projection booth to project 
dome-filling image in the world’s largest film format. 


we film exultantly (Barry Herron is cam- 
eraman on this shoot), moving back 
three times from the advancing lava. At 
dawn, the eruption ends as abruptly as it 
began; and other cameramen helicopter- 
ing in by daylight find nothing but cooling 
lava and a small, grinning crew with an 
oversized camera. 

Finally, we had the makings of a film. 

Gone was my rage at the airlines which 
had misplaced the camera. 

Gone was my anger at the Greek offi- 
cial who had cancelled the greatest aer- 
ial sunset shot of Athens five minutes 
before we were aloft (he pled national 
security, but | suspect his souvlaki was 
getting cold at home). 

Gone was the pique at the room atten- 
dant of the Nairobi hotel—man and fly 
sprayer inseparable—who relentlessly 
sprayed my bed for insects—whether | 
was in it or not. 

Forgotten was the anxiety that the en- 
circling, whooping, spear-jabbing Masai 
warriors (who had been coached through 
four layers of interpreters that the Imax 
camera was a lion) might indeed spear 
the camera—or, worse, skewer my trust- 
ing cameraman. 

Softened was the grief over unyielding 
clouds, the scratched African negative, 
and the wondrous night aerials of San 
Continued on Page 388 
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FOURTH 
EDITION 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
TWO VETERAN CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


CHARLES G. CLARKE, A:S.C. 
and 
WALTER STRENGE, A:S.C. 


This easy-to-carry, pocket-size, concise, book 
contains practical, informative text, tables, 
charts, diagrams, drawings and listings of all the 
latest production equipment and filming tech- 
niques in use today! 

Completely updated Filter, Lighting and seid word een a tac bh a 

= ja 

Lens sections. Data on most recent cam- prariehs aaecieie Aoi beatae | 

era developments. Complete shooting 

data for Theatrical, Non-theatrical and 

Television cinematographers filming THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 

16mm, 35mm or 65mm anamorphic or P.O. BOX 2230 4TH EDITION 

spherical motion pictures in any aspect HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90028 

ratio, in color or black and white, silent 

or sync-sound, in the studio or on Please send copies of the AMERICAN CINEMA- 

location. TOGRAPHER MANUAL @ $18.50 each, plus $1.00 

handling fee. No C.O.D.’s. 


An Official Publication of the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Dealers are invited to write for 


quantity discounts. California residents please remit 6% Sales Tax ($1.13 per Manual). 
Foreign Buyers please pay by International Money Order or U. S. 
Funds. 
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“Magnasync/Moviola’s Series 3000 
Insert Recorder is a Sound Investment?’ 


Ted Gomillion 


Gomillion Sound Inc. 
Hollywood, California 


“We thought that the amplifiers we designed and built in our own shop were the best. But that 
was before we bought our first Series 3000 over two years ago. Since then we've found that 
the electronics in the 3000 are a step beyond anything else available, including our own. 
“The system’s signal-to-noise ratio is extremely good, which lends itself to one of the most dif- 
ficult areas of sound — sound effects recording. Even the most subtle effects can be ac- 
complished because of the 3000's exceptionally quiet, low-distortion electronics. 

‘When we tested the system, the sound was so transparent that we couldn't even tell when 
the bias was turned on. We had to go back and punch up the recorder to find out which was 
live from the console and which was the tape playback. Now that’s pretty damned good! 
‘And as far as ruggedness and reliability goes, you can't beat the 3000. We average around 
50 hours a week of constant usage on our 3000, and we've never had a minute’s downtime or 
a service call since it was installed.”’ 

Gomillion Sound Inc. is only one of a growing number of top-flight studios that depend upon 
Magnasync/Moviola equipment to keep them in the forefront of the industry. 

Find out how you can make a sound investment in your studio's future with the 
Magnasync/Moviola Series 3000. 

Write or call for full information today. 


e : 
moviola | magnasync/moviola corporation 


A Subsidiary of Craig Corporation 


5539 Riverton Ave., P.O. Box 707, No. Hollywood, CA 91603, Phone: (213) 763-8441, Cable: MAGNASYNCG, Telex: 67-3199 MAGNA/MOVIO 


Dealer and representative inquiries invited. 
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AN AMERICAN FILM INSTITUTE SEMINAR WITH JAMES CRABE, ASC 


A cinematographer who started out as a magician shares his 
considerable expertise with student filmmakers of the A.F.l. 


PART Il 


What follows is the concluding seg- 
ment of a seminar sponsored by the 
American Institute (West) for Fellows of 
its Center for Advanced Film Studies. 

The seminar, moderated by Howard 
Schwartz, ASC, featured cinematog- 
rapher James Crabe, ASC, and was pre- 
ceded by a screening of SAVE THE 
TIGER, on which he functioned as Di- 
rector of Photography. 


QUESTION: Could you talk a bit about 
the final scene in ROCKY, the fight 
scene? It was a really good sequence 
all the way around. Where was that 
shot? 


CRABE: At the Sports Arena. 


QUESTION: In addition to the Steadi- 
cam, did you use two other cameras a 
lot of the time? 


CRABE: Actually, the Steadicam was 
used very little in the fight, probably a 
few cuts. The Steadicam, of course, is a 
terrific thing, and Garrett Brown, who 
operated it in ROCKY, is terrific, and | 
presume he is one of the best Steadicam 
operators around. 


SCHWARTZ: He is actually the guy 
who invented it. 


CRABE: But the fight had a lot of good 
things going for it, not the least of which 
was the fact that both Sylvester and Carl 
were so good. | mean, they really looked 
like they could fight, whereas if it had 
been some goosey-necked actor from 
Schwab's it would not have played near- 
ly as well. 


COMMENT: That punch that Rocky 
lands in the first round when you have 
the feeling that he’s just going to get 
slaughtered and everybody’s getting 
sort of uneasy and then he comes off 
with this left, it’s pretty convincing. | 
mean, he’s a little off balance but— 


CRABE: Well, of course, you know, when 
you're shooting fights, unless someone 
is really hitting somebody on the chin, 
you can’t see the angle in profile where 
the chin and the jaw connect, so you get 
over alittle bit to one side and it looks like 
a hit. And they would choreograph the 
fight in rounds—these guys went to a 
gym every weekend and would practice 


the whole thing—so when you said, 
“O.K., into the 11th,” or whatever, they 
would be able to go to those positions 
and do what they were going to do, 
which of course made it a lot easier. © 


SCHWARTZ: It was a terrific job of 
preparation. 


CRABE: And they also were really in 
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great shape and could do it and have the 
stamina to do it again and again and 
make that part believable. And John 
Avildsen, who is a great amateur movie 
nut, has alittle Super-8 Nizo camera that 
he shot a lot of little tests on, and when 
they were doing their stuff he shot quite a 
bit of film to try to get ideas about angles 
and things. | went down one morning to 
the gym with him and we played around 


With youthful James Crabe behind the camera, Jeep backs into the surf at San Diego circa 
1954 to film scenes of underwater demolition team for “YOU ASKED FOR IT” TV series. 
(BELOW) Shooting a commercial at Film Fair with an actor that can’t be expected to hit 
marks while walking through a white paper sculptured jungle. . 


with a little videotape thing, because he 
likes gadgets, too. And we shot video- 
tape and saw some playbacks which 
were probably helpful. Of course, in ac- 
tual fact, when you get into the ring the 
problems are somewhat different. 
Among other things, we're shooting a 
fight where there are supposed to be 
11,000 people and there’s maybe 50 up 
there in the audience. For some of the 
shots we had large groups, but for the 
balance of the fight where we couldn't 
play around with masses of people in the 
background, we shot against basically 
black backgrounds. What we tried to do, 
so we wouldn't have to show large areas 
and to generate a little more feeling of 
excitement and moving backgrounds, 
and just to expedite getting it done, was 
use longish lenses on at least three cam- 
eras rolling simultaneously—one from 
one side, one from the other side and one 
from the back or front or whatever angle 
seemed most appropriate to the par- 
ticular round we were shooting. We 
would place them strategically with 
some forethought, but still accidents do 
happen and you don't really know until 
you see the dailies exactly where those 
bodies are, and by getting that kind of 
coverage, maybe getting a couple of 
takes of each round—and these guys, as 
| said, could perform over and over 
again—we got terrific coverage. 


COMMENT: | really liked the micro- 
phone shot. 


CRABE: The microphone shot? That was 
a happy accident. They had a produc- 
tion design man whose name is Bill Cas- 
sidy—he is a very talented guy—and he 
did a lot of production design sketches 
and stuff for the fight and the new ena- 
ing. I'm sure it was John’s idea as well, 
that looking right down on the flag, on the 
red-white-and-blue where this black 
man and whjte man are having this 
bicentennial battle, would be an inter- 
esting graphic. It just happened that 
very close to where we had to look down 
through the overhead rig was the micro- 
phone pulley. It worked out very nicely. 


QUESTION: On that same end of the 
fight, John Avildsen came here last 
spring and showed the film before it 
was completed, and there seemed to 
be a great deal of question at that time 
as to how the end of that picture would 
go, and | was curious since we saw it 
again a couple of weeks ago as to how 
it differed between how it ended up 
and how it started out and how the 
photography and the approach to the 
actual drama changed and how you 
might have done it differently if you 
had known the ending. 
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“YOU ASKED FOR IT” viewers demanded to know what the circus audience looked like to a 
clown, so Crabe obligingly donned clown gear and makeup and filmed the unsuspecting 
crowd with an Eyemo camera concealed in a package. (BELOW) For the same show, he 
prepared to shoot speeding Fire Ladder Truck sequence depicting ‘‘A Day in the Life of a 
Fireman.” 


Crabe poses with shy, dignified Masai ladies in Kenya (1964) while filming ABC ‘““AMERI- 
CAN SPORTSMAN” show. (BELOW) Shooting helicopter aerials at Cooks Inlet, Alaska, for 
acommercial on energy conservation. The crew lived and worked aboard the oil drilling rig 
in freezing weather. 


On location in Santa Cruz, California, for filming of “THE ENTERTAINER’’, Crabe takes a 
light reading, while the star of the film, Jack Lemmon, applies his makeup. Crabe has a 
special rapport with Lemmon, whom he also photographed in ‘““SAVE THE TIGER” (for 
which Lemmon won the ‘‘Best Actor’ Oscar), and the currently-in-release ““CHINA SYN- 
DROME”. 


CRABE: | don’t know how we would 
have done it differently, although there is 
a possibility that we might have made 
changes. But what you Say is very inter- 
esting and very true. The picture was in 
fact finished without an ending. We had 
an ending, more or less of one, but the 
ending pretty much left Rocky at the end 
of the fight without the girl having ever 
seen the fight at all. We just left her in the 
dressing room. After all, doesn't the 
mother of John Garfield, who’s always 
fighting, at least hear it on the radio? Or 
see it and cry alot? In fact it seemed like 
sort of a cop-out ending. It ended with 
Apollo Creed being carried away by the 
throngs and Rocky is alone and a loser. 
You're absolutely right about the ending. 
So what happened-—! don’t know exactly 
what happened; | wasn't inside of the 
cutting room and executive offices; | 
can't say who decided what—but it was 
apparent that there was no satisfactory 
ending to the film that resolved the rela- 
tionships. 


QUESTION: Was the fight going to end 
in the same way, with Rocky going the 
whole 15 rounds? Was that the basic 
concept? 


CRABE: Yes! He might have been a little 
bit ofa bum, but he had a great heart and 
he went the distance —-that was the story. 


SCHWARTZ: The thing | don’t under- 
stand is—did they go back and shoot 
an extra day or two? How much later 
was this? 


CRABE: The picture shot from January 9 
to February 12, 1976. The new ending 
was shot on June 2, almost four months 
later. You can really see in retrospect, 
how important that was. They realized 
they really didn’t have it together, be- 
cause we didn’t know what happened to 
the estranged brother, we didn’t know 
what happened to the relationship be- 
tween Rocky and Talia after he went the 
distance. So we went back to the Sports 
Arena, this time with about 25 extras and 
Talia and Sylvester, but without Burgess 
Meredith who wasn't available, and shot 
the new ending in one day, those inter- 
cuts which would work with the existing 
film. We got shots of Talia coming 
through the curtain, and seeing the final 
rounds. Now of course you've got it 
made. Now you've got a shot which re- 
lates the feelings of the people con- 
cerned—then we see Rocky in the ring 
still slugging. Now we see Talia going 
through the throngs—of 25 people shot 
with a long lens so it looks like there’s 
more. And now we're at the side of the 
ring where there’s pandemonium, and 
Continued on Page 390 
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If you've been suffering from tunnel vision trying to get those ‘impossible’ shots, let Century widen your view with our Super-Wide 
Angle Lenses. 

The 3.5mm f/1.8 EXTREME Wide Angle is the shortest focal length available that will cover the entire 16mm format without vignetting. 
Its field of view is an amazing 165°, with less than 40% distortion. 

Our 5.7mm f/1.8 SUPER Wide Angle is an extremely compact, lightweight lens that’s found wide applications with 16mm filmmakers in 
P-O-V shots from hang gliders, aircraft cockpits, etc. It offers a 100° field, with distortion less than 30%. 

The 10mm f/1.8 WIDE Angle is the standard 16mm wide angle lens. It gives a 68° field of view without exaggerated perspectives anda 
distortion factor of less than 5%. 

All Century Wide Angle Lenses feature fixed focus, tremendous depth of field, high resolution, good contrast and excellent color correc- 
tion. They are useable with most all 16mm cameras, are individually bench tested and adjusted to ensure optimum performance, and 


carry a one-year warranty. 
So don’t cramp your style. Spread out with Century Super Wide Angle Lenses. 
Call us today for a complete catalog and price sheet. And mention this ad to get a free lens test chart. 
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FILMING OF “GENESIS” 
Continued from Page 381 


Francisco, for which pushed develop- 
ment could not compensate for the slow 
fisheye lens. 

We had the makings of a film. Looking 
back, it all seemed even fun. 

More importantly, the film has been a 
gratifying success at the Omnitheater. 
Mike Sullivan phoned several days ago 
to report that every performance had 
been sold out the previous week, 22 
weeks after GENESIS opened. The film 
also opened this week at Detroit's Space 
Theater and will open at Easter at the 
San Diego Space Theater. 

Many contributed to the film: Paul Nov- 
ros for a beautiful score performed by the 
National Philharmonic Orchestra of Lon- 
don; Malachi Throne as narrator; writer 
Tom McGrath for the better half of the 
script; Jay Connor for multiple talents; 
Les Novros, president of Graphic Films, 
for keen judgement and unfailing sup- 
port; that great old-timer, Cecil Love at 
Film Effects of Hollywood who handled 
the opticals; timer Bill Pine at MGM Lab; 
the good guys at Imax Entertainment, 
Ltd.; and the Science Museum of Min- 
nesota, aS supportive and trusting a 
client as one could wish for. 

We’re off to our next Omnimax film, 
TOMORROW IN SPACE, about the fu- 
ture of Man on our newest frontier. Story 
boards are sprouting. Animators hum- 
ming. The darkened shooting stages, 
animation stands and miniatures be- 
ckon. We'll again be creating fantastic, 
familiar worlds: Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and 
the rest of the Solar System; space craft, 
space stations and space colonies; 
missions to asteroids and comets; the 
future’s the limit. Goodbye, real world. 

But how I'll miss those exotic Earthly 
locations. And the fire, roar and stench of 
the volcano. | 
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the state of the art today! 
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Director Anthony Harvey, Ali McGraw and Director of Photography Crabe (lower right) on 
the set of “THE PLAYERS”, recently completed in locations that included Wimbledon, 
England, Monte Carlo and Cuernavaca, Mexico. Also starred, as a young tennis hustler, is 
Dean Paul Martin. 


Lining up a camera angle with Director James Bridges on the control room set of “THE 
CHINA SYNDROME”, a thriller about possible nuclear disaster. (BELOW) Preparing for a 
dolly shot in the same set. The room was primarily lit from a diffused plastic ceiling that 
simulated fluorescent light. 


AN A.FI. SEMINAR WITH 
JAMES CRABE, ASC 
Continued from Page 386 


now we see the brother, who's been sort 
of a bad news character, open the ropes 
so his sister, Talia—that relationship is 
now alittle bit better—can sneak through 
and get past the cops to get to Rocky. 
Now we see Rocky again: screaming for 
the girl, searching for her. And she now 
winds her way through the crowded ring 
and they embrace, “! love you. I love you.” 
And at last—It all works. And the music 
was really pretty terrific, too, which | 
didn’t realize until | played the album 
separately after having seen the film. It's 
amazing what the scissors can do. It was 
a thrill to see an audience react to the 
final cut. A kind of mass demonstration. 


QUESTION: The shot in SAVE THE 
TIGER in the theater—when you were 
told that you had to produce a shot 
like that—here you’ve got an enor- 
mous theater that you’ve got to cover 
but it’s supposed to be dark and really 
the only illumination is coming off the 
screen. You had one shot there near 
the end where Lemmon was leaving 
and going out and some other shots 
where you covered an awful lot of it. In 
your own mind when you were think- 
ing about how you were going to do 
that, what did you do and how did you 
do it? 


CRABE: Well, in motion pictures, of 
course, photographically, just because 
the scene looks dark doesn’t mean that 
there’s less light on the people. It’s 
usually just coming from different angles 
and there are more areas left dark. Howa 
movie theater really looks in actuality 
and how it looks in film are probably two 
different things. | suppose if you took a 
time exposure of a crowd watching a 
movie it would be very flat and very lit 
and that you’d see the walls of the thea- 
ter and they'd all be very bright maybe. | 
don’t know-—I’ve never done it that way 
exactly—but usually the attempt is to 
create the effect of light coming from the 
screen, which in my opinion doesn’t 
usually flicker—scene changes affect 
the reflected light but we don’t usually 
notice flicker on people—we used lights 
that were crosslights and backlights and 
tried to position our actors, too, so that 
we never had front-on shots, which 
would be rather flat and uninteresting 
from the screen-light. We raked the 
angle somewhat and then cheated the 
raked angle of the light on the far side so 
that there would be a shadow side in the 
foreground. And then up in the balcony 
where one usually expects for there to be 
Continued on Page 404 : 


SUPER-GRIP AND THE FILMING OF A RACE CAR SPINOUT 


The problem was to devise a mount that would hold the camera to the 
car body at the proper angle all through the action of a spinout 


Asking a race car driver to deliberately 
spin-out his automobile is like asking a 
golfer to miss an easy putt or a basketball 
player to blow a crib shot. But when cam- 
eraman Don Shoemaker and director 
Larry Kamm asked driving champion 
Jackie Stewart to spin his race car so the 
action could be recorded on film for ABC 
Sports, Stewart went against all his natu- 
ral instincts and had a go at it. 

What Shoemaker wanted was a 
unique point of view angle which would 
show the car spinning out not only from 
inside and outside the car, but also from 
just outside the front wheel, certainly 
angles that the average non-professional 
race driver would never hope to see. 

“Setting up for our master shot was 
relatively simple,” Shoemaker says. “We 
did our filming at the International Race 
of Champions in Riverside, California, 
and used a Photosonics camera at 200 
frames per second for the overall shot.” 

“The other angles were not as easy. 
We had two Arri Ms inside the car and, 
naturally, they not only had to be angled 
correctly, they had to be mounted so they 
would be secure enough to withstand a 
tremendous amount of centrifugal force 


while a powerful racing machine went 
into a violent spin at almost 100 miles per 
hour. Also, the inside mounts had to be 
small and light, so we went to our friends 
at Alan Gordon Enterprises Inc. in Holly- 
wood, with whom we have worked on 
many special filming assignments such 
as this, and asked what they could come 
up with,” Shoemaker says. 

The inside mounts, which AGE Inc. 
had used on other similar filming as- 
signments, many of them with 
Shoemaker at the camera, were small, 
aluminum plates which were mounted in- 
side the race car so that the two Arris 
could record a clear angle from the 
driver’s point of view. 

“The outside mount, to hold the cam- 
era which would give a closeup of the 
front wheel, was even a more intriguing 
problem,” Shoemaker says. “Not only did 
we need a mount that would undergo all 
the stress of the spin-out, but it also had 
to hold the camera onto the car body at 
the proper filming angle throughout all 
the action we were trying to record.” 

Again, Shoemaker went to AGE Inc. 
for this mounting equipment and used a 
Super-Grip, a rather small, simple look- 


ing device whose appearance belies its 
tremendous value in mounting situations 
such as the one Shoemaker was faced 
with. 

“The Super-Grip resembles an over- 
sized suction cup, but that hardly does it 
justice. In actuality, it’s a powerful gripper 
with a bracket that allows you to mount 
and angle your camera with unbelievable 
precision,” Shoemaker reports. 

“We mounted an Arri S on the Super- 
Grip, attached it to the car door on the 
driver's side, angled it at the front wheel, 
and we were in business. We left the 
Super-Grip in position overnight to see if 
it lost any pressure and when we 
checked it the next day it was as tight and 
secure as when we first put it on. It’s an 
amazing piece of equipment, small 
enough to pack in a handy carrying case, 
yet powerful enough to do a number of 
seemingly impossible mounting jobs,” 
Shoemaker says. 

The car used in the film was a Chev- 
rolet Camaro and Shoemaker reports 
that Jackie Stewart spun it out for six 
separate takes. “We wanted Jackie to get 
the feel of the spin-out and also wanted 
Continued on Page 421 


What was wanted was a unique point of view angle that would show the car spinning out, not only from the inside and outside of the car, but 
also from just outside the front wheel—angles that the non-professional race driver would never hope to see: Alan Gordon Enterprises Inc. 
of Hollywood solved these problems by using small aluminum plates to mount the cameras inside the car and the powerful Super-Grip to 


mount the cameras outside the car. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES OF “TILT” 


After ten years of blood, sweat and tears to get it into production, 
this sensitive, contemporary feature film, backgrounded against 
the nationwide pinball craze, finally reaches the screen 


Written, produced and directed by 
Rudy Durand—and photographed by 
Richard Kline, ASC—TILT is set against 
the colorful background of pinball com- 
petition. 

For Durand, the completion of filming 
of TILT (his first time out as director) 
marks the realization of a ten-year 
dream, since it was that long ago that the 
idea for the film was conceived. Ironi- 
cally, the start of production came right on 
the heels of the current revival of pinball 
interest sweeping the country. 

But from concept to actuality was not 
an easy road for Rudy Durand. 

“At first | hired several writers to write 
the script,” explained Durand, “but none 
of them managed to capture what | 
wanted. This took a lot of time. Then 


someone tried to sue me to get the copy- 
right to the title.” 

But the drive to make TILT remained 
steadfast. Finally, Durand took off to 
write the screenplay for TILT himself. 
One hundred and eighty-eight pages la- 
ter, the script was completed. 

Things began to happen with TILT. 
NBC’s vice president Mike Grossman of- 
fered $900,000 for a two-showing deal 
based on the screenplay. During these 
negotiations, unbeknownest to Durand, 
Mel Simon had gotten hold of the script 
and read it. Not only did he like it, but 
offered full financing. Durand and Simon 
made their deal; TILT was now off the 
ground. 

Then, TILT’s future took a dramatic 
leap forward when famed filmmaker 
Orson Welles, appearing on the Tonight 
Show, turned to host Johnny Carson and 
some million viewers and said, “TILT is 
the finest screenplay | have ever read for 
one particular reason—whether it be 
film, play or book, it is always the good 
guys against the bad guys. But in TILT, 


every single character has a redeeming 
factor.” 


The next day Durand had offers from 
several of the major studios to buy the 
script. But he wouldn't sell. 

Actually, it was Durand’s original inten- 
tion to cast Welles in the role of “The 
Whale” (being played by Charles Durn- 
ing) that brought the two together. What 
was to be a fifteen-minute meeting 
turned into a five-hour dialogue. Conclud- 
ing their talk, Welles said to Durand— 


For writer/producer/director Rudy Durand, the filming of TILT represents the fulfillment of 
a dream maintained over the past decade. (BELOW) In his first time out as a director, 
Durand displayed on the set an incredible grasp of the mechanics of filmmaking, plus an 
almost intuitive instinct for dramatic values—a most impressive debut. 


“From all you’ve told me, | think you 
should direct it yourself.” With this ad- 
vice, Durand was now into another as- 
pect of TILT—he would direct. 

Durand quickly started to assemble 
the best possible creative-technical crew 
he could find in the film industry. “I wasn’t 
going to settle for ‘just a production 
crew’,” explained Durand. “I wanted the 
best; | wanted a group, talented people, 
who could work as a unit, a family. More- 
over, | wanted them to believe in the proj- 
ect. I’m grateful | got what | went after.” 

Everything started to come together. 
But for Durand, bringing TILT to this point 
was not an easy road. There were times 
when, in order to pay those working with 
him on the project, he had to sell every- 
thing he owned. And, there were the 
promises, the deals, the set-backs, the 
periods of famine and frustration. Deter- 
mination ruled. 

“People thought | was crazy,” said 
Durand. “The wery idea of TILT ever 
reaching the screen became a running 
joke to them. Oddly enough, there were 
always the offers to buy the script.” 

Durand held out. Fortunately, because 
Mel Simon gave him creative control in 
the running of the show; from casting to 
final cut—total creative control. 

According to Mel Simon in a recent 
Variety interview, “In many cases the 
studios wanted certain creative control. 
In every development deal we’ve made, 
the people had absolute confidence in 
their product and felt very strongly they 
were going to be successful—| have to 
rely on my instinct—|! feel very strongly 
for people and their belief in the project. 
You take a Richard Bush or Rudy 
Durand. These people have lived these 
projects for years. They have what | call 
the instinct that gives me the gut feeling 
that they’re going to be successful.” 

With Mel Simon’s support, phenomena 
began to happen. Dell Publishing agreed 
to publish a paperback novelization of 
TILT with an initial 300,000 printing. Their 
decision being based on reading the 
screenplay. Normally, it is the policy of 
the publishing companies to wait until the 
film is completed and seen before mak- 
ing such a decision, much less a com- 
mitment. 

Other major promotions are presently 
in development to coincide with the pic- 
ture’s release. A national pinball 
championship throughout the United 


States; sportswear, motorcycles and 
numerous other product merchandising 
tie-ins in conjunction with TILT are in the 
works. Rarely, if ever, are these pro- 
motions so carefully planned this far in 
advance. 


Originally, Durand planned to film TILT 
on location in Texas with a second unit in 
Santa Cruz, California. He changed his 
mind, however, in favor of the latter when 
discovering the city quite by accident; his 
car broke down returning to Los Angeles 
from San Francisco, forcing him to spend 
the day in Santa Cruz. 

“It was an ironic situation,” explained 
Durand. “The script called for several 
scenes to be shot in Santa Cruz, the re- 
mainder in Texas. But, after one look at 
the Victorian homes, the beauty of Santa 
Cruz; the surrounding flatland towns with 
their Mexican population and culture 
identical to that found in Texas (which the 
story calls for)—I was sold on shooting 
TILT in Santa Cruz.” 


Santa Cruz became the location. 

Durand added, “Aside from the excel- 
lent sites, the people of the town, espe- 
cially the university students, offered the 
exact type of extras we needed.” 

Veteran production manager Carl 
Olsen (taking time off from STARSKY 
AND HUTCH) and his crew moved to 
Santa Cruz to begin scouting locations to 
be used for specific scenes. 

Olsen, who has worked numerous film 
locations, remarked, “Rudy was right on 
target with his decision. We found sites 
that are perhaps the most unique and 
artistic | have ever seen. To create the 
houses, the streets, etc., we found in 
Santa Cruz on a studio sound stage or 
backlot would be impossible without in- 
curring an astronomical cost.” 


Dale Cline discovered Margarita’s, an 
abandoned disco, on the outskirts of 
town. “It was an incredible find,” added 
Cline. “The place was so large that we 
were able to construct several of the vari- 
Ous covers sets under one roof.” For 
Production Designer Ned Parsons, there 
was another discovery to be made. 
Packed away behind an obscure door in 
a large storage room he found nearly all 
the props needed to create the desired 
authenticity he wanted for the sets. “It 
was astounding luck,” said Parsons. 
“Most of the objects, which we used in 
The Whale’s Place, a bar, are collector’s 
items.” 

The start date for TILT was announced 
in the industry trades (Daily Variety and 
the Hollywood Reporter) with a full-color 
double center page ad. The production 
office moved from Hollywood to the Holi- 
day Inn in Santa Cruz. Within hours, of- 
fices were set-up, sets started to be built; 
costumes, props, cameras, sound 


On location in Santa Cruz, California, the hand-held camera moves in for a close shot of 
Ken Marshall, who plays an aspiring young rock singer in TILT. (BELOW) Director of 
Photography Richard Kline, ASC, (in sweater) sets up a shot on location. Santa Cruz, with 
its Victorian structures and university student population, gives the film an interesting 


atmosphere. 


equipment, lights arrived. Production 
was in motion. 

Academy Award nominee Richard 
Kline, ASC (KING KONG and THE 
FURY) was assigned as Director of 
Photography; another nominee, editor 
Bob Wyman (ROSEMARY’S BABY and 
THE GRADUATE) was also assigned. 
Rounding out the key production jobs 
came Pat Kehoe (KING KONG) as 1st 
Assistant Director; Rick Simpson, Set 
Decorator; Lon Bentley, make-up; and 
Ned Parsons, Art Director. 

The call for extras in Santa Cruz was 
announced. Literally hundreds of people 
converged on the Holiday Inn. Durand, 
with his compulsion for detail, personally 
interviewed every potential extra. 

“Il needed the right faces, the right 
types,” explained Durand. “Il wanted 


Director Durand formed a very close rap- 
port with teen-age star Brooke Shields, 
who plays a pinball wizard in the title role 
of TILT. 


% 


people who could be alive, animated and 
follow instructions, | didn’t want a crowd 
for the sake of a crowd in the back- 
ground; | wanted extras who would make 
the scene work, enhance it.” ° 

~ Meanwhile, Durand went to New York 
for final casting of the title role. Enthusi- 
asm ran high on the location when word 
came from Durand—Brooke Shields was 
signed to play TILT. 


Everything was ready to roll in Santa 


Cruz. The Holiday Inn quickly took on the 
look of a mini-studio with production, ac- 
counting, casting and publicity offices on 
the ground level, bedrooms were con- 
verted into editing rooms, wardrobe, 
camera and sound departments. The 
cast and crew alone occupied more than 
one hundred rooms in the hotel. The final 
touch was the converting of one of the 
meeting rooms to a screening room com- 
plete with wide screen and 35mm pro- 
jectors. 

In the days that followed, the TILT 
cameras made their way through the 
Santa Cruz area. The daily process of 
operation was well organized and be- 
came the routine throughout filming: out 


by 7:00 a.m., back by 6:00 p.m.—call 


sheets went out, dailies arrived from ~ 


MGM labs, the actors prepared, the crew 
planned and there were the numerous 
things to be looked after. 

While the shooting was going on in one 
part of town, the Art Department was 
busy at another location site; they were 
one step ahead. Under the direction of 
Production Designer Ned Parsons and 
Set Decorator Rick Simpson, Dale 
Cline’s unique discovery of the former 
disco Margarita’s began to be utilized. 
The place was converted into a studio 
sound stage. 

But this was not a simple job. By a 
careful and completely utilitarian design, 
they were able to squeeze seven sets ina 
space that would traditionally hold one. 
Under one roof came Texas, Arizona and 
California. 

There were other sets—Tom Coulter's 
Edgewater Inn in Capitola became Phil's 
Club where Ken Marshall recorded the 
theme song for the film “Long Road to 
Texas” live with Sam Neely and his group 
and Morgan Stoddard; Mona's Gorilla 
Lounge became Mickey's Place; and in 


Felton, one of the most incredible sets 
was built for Warjac’s bar. 

Meanwhile, back at Margarita’s, a 
rather unusual phenomenon began hap- 
pening. The construction crew soon dis- 
covered they were not alone in the place. 
Strange things would happen—lights 
would blink on and off, doors would slam 
shut when there was no wind, windows 
would close when nobody was around to’ 
close them, objects would be moved 
when there was no one in the room to 
move them—and, on the second floor, 
footsteps could be heard, but there was 
no one there. A little investigation came 
up with an explanation—two months be- 
fore the TILT crew moved in, a young man 
hung himself there. It was obvious, there 
was no doubt, the inhabitant was a resi- 
dent ghost. 

On set and off, Rudy Durand and 
Director of Photography Richard Kline 
formed a working relationship that was 
more than professional; it was a creative 
sharing. 

“Rudy is really what | would call an 
experienced director, even though he 
had never before directed a film. He has 


The photographic style of TILT, very carefully preplanned by Rudy Durand and Richard Kline, runs a gamut of varying visual moods that 
range from low-key understatement in the pool hall belonging to ‘‘The Whale” (Charles Durning), to monochromatic ?notel rooms (RIGHT) 
to the brightly colored, flashing ‘acrylic’ world of pinball (BELOW). The entire film was shot in actual locations, including interiors, with 


no studio sets involved. 
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sensational instincts, and is a great stu- 
dent of the cinema. He has his director 
favorites, and not that he’s copying, but 
they have planted certain visual attitudes 
- in his mind that | personally agree with,” 
said Kline. 

From a cinematographer’s point of 
view, Kline found Santa Cruz an ideal 
location. 

“It's so picturesque there,” said Kline. 
“It’s almost unique—you could make alot 
of stories that fit Santa Cruz. | personally 
think period films could be shot there 
very well because of the architecture, 
Victorian and so forth. Santa Cruz has an 
ideal sky. We're always endeavoring to 
tone the sky down, but the conditions up 
there have done it for us.” 

More than five-hundred extras from the 
Santa Cruz area were used in the filming 
of TILT. Wardrobe Supervisor John 
Anderson, with twenty-seven years ex- 


perience (having worked such films as 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, THE 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH, several 
of the Elvis Presley pictures and more 
recently, THE CHEAP DETECTIVE), had 
the job of outfitting these people properly. 
And, for the local casting department, the 
paper work alone became a full-time job. 

The day came to shoot scenes for TILT 
on the Mall in downtown Santa Cruz. 
There was the natural concern about 
crowd control. But all fears quickly sub- 
sided through the cooperation of the local 
police department. Lt. Tom Marketello 
exercised an option the police have to 
close off the street—the Mall was closed 
for filming. Between the Santa Cruz city 
and Sheriffs Departments the coopera- 
tion continued throughout the production. 
In many ways, they became part of the 
TILT family. 

Commenting on the close director- 


cinematographer relationship that devel- 
oped during the filming of TILT, Durand 
explains: “I tried in this, my first film, to 
capture not what | was seeing, but rather 
what | was feeling, and so the most im- 
portant factor, aside from the script, was 
the vision that was in my mind. That 
being the case, | spent an awful lot of 
time interviewing many Directors of 
Photography, but the moment | met 
Richard Kline | knew that he was the one 
to photograph TILT. 

“Avco Embassy made a print of 
Lelouch’s AND NOW MY LOVE available 
to me and | showed Dick Kline the picture 
and told him what | thought was nice 
about it. We discussed how some of 
these things could be applied to my film, 
and that was the beginning of a great 
friendship and mutual respect. 

“| regard the camera as a witness, 
Continued on Page 400 
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THE CINEMATOGRAPHER TALKS ABOUT “TILT” 


A wide range of visual moods centering about the bright, snappy 
colorful “acrylic” look that characterizes the pinball world 


Selected by Producer/Director/Writer 
Rudy Durand as Director of Photography 
on TILT was Richard Kline, ASC, whose 
credits include: CAMELOT (Academy 
nomination), GAILY, GAILY, THE BOS- 
TON STRANGLER, THE ANDROMEDA 
STRAIN, KOTCH, THE MECHANIC, 
THE TERMINAL MAN, KING KONG 
(Academy nomination), WHO’LL STOP 


e = 


THE RAIN? and THE FURY. 

In the dialogue that follows, Mr. Kline 
details some of his approaches to the 
photography of TILT: 


QUESTION: What led up to your be- 
coming Director of Photography on 
TILT? 


jas 8 _ 


His versatility attested to by the varying demands of his assignments—including such 
diverse subjects as CAMELOT, THE ANDROMEDA STRAIN, KING KONG and THE FURY— 
Richard Kline, ASC, welcomed the somewhat more subtle challenge of functioning as 
Director of Photography on TILT. Filmed entirely on location and mainly inside actual 
buildings, it provided many opportunities for expressive cinematography. 


KLINE: When Rudy Durand first con- 
tacted me | had just completed three 
solid years of going from picture to pic- 
ture without a day off and, frankly, | was 
due for a vacation. But because of his 
enthusiasm, his great spirit and the fact 
that he had struggled for ten years to get 
his picture financed, | felt that he de- 
served all the attention he could get— 
and | wanted to be a part of the project. 
I'm glad that | was, because he turned 
out to be a man with sensationally keen 
instincts. He could read quickly; he had 
a way of interpreting situations rapidly 
and grasping something that had just 
happened on the spur of the moment. 
Even though TILT is his first picture, | 
swear that he must have been a film 
director in his previous life, because he 
knew exactly what he was doing. He is 
also a student of films and a great fol- 
lower of people like Lelouch, who is a 
personal friend. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me a bit 
about the actual shooting of the pic- 
ture? 


KLINE: Except for a few days in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, all of the shooting took 
place in Santa Cruz, California, and we 
were there for about six weeks. Santa 
Cruz is an extremely visual city, and it 
has a kind of Old World atmosphere. 
Also, it actually does resemble Corpus 
Christi. Rudy Durand was driving 
through it one day when his car broke 
down, and he said: “Hey, I’m home 
again—Corpus Christi, where | was 
raised.” Actually, Santa Cruz turned out 
to be a better location bet for us because 


of its proximity to Hollywood and more 


dependable weather. | found the city to 
be very cooperative. The people did 
whatever we requested and responded 
very favorably in every respect. 


QUESTION: What sort of sets did you 
have in Santa Cruz? 


KLINE: There were several exteriors, but 
even more interiors. The main interior 
set, on which we shot perhaps a quarter 
of the picture, was the pool hall belong- 
ing to “The Whale”, the lead character 
played by Charles Durning. In there we 
shot a night sequence and two day se- 
quences, one of which was actually late 
afternoon. This offered me the opportu- 
nity to give a different look to each spe- 
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cific sequence, so that there was no rep- 
etition or monotony. The set was beauti- 
fully laid out by Production Designer 
Ned Parsons. He did an excellent job 
with Ruay, the director, in designing this 
set and it had great realism. Con- 
sequently, we were able to achieve the 
various looks we wanted with no great 
difficulty. The rest of the picture was shot 
in various interior and exterior locations 
around Santa Cruz. 


QUESTION: Usually, when a director 
is making his first picture, there is the 
understandable tendency for it to take 
longer than with an experienced 
director at the helm. Was that the case 
on TILT? 


KLINE: Surprisingly, no. Again | must 
emphasize that Rudy Durand’s instincts 
are superb, and that’s what counts. As a 
result, the picture was made on 
schedule and on budget, even though 
we did have to fight some weather up 
there. Unfortunately, it was one of the 
wettest years we've ever had. Anyway, 
one of the amazing facts about the film 
was that we shot, as | recall, at a ratio of 
two-and-a-half-to-one. That is the result 
of Rudy's having selected a cast of 
people who fit right into their roles— 
especially Charles Durning and Brooke 
Shields. He had his choice of many 
well-known teen-age stars, but he in- 
sisted on Brooke and | believe that he 
was totally correct. That's another plus of 
Rudy Durand—-the fact that he fights for 
what he believes to be right. He did it 
with story, he did it with casting, he did it 
with the locales in which he chose to 
shoot the picture. He’s a fighter from the 
word go—but he'll listen and if he’s 
wrong, he'll alter his opinion. He’s not 
stubborn, but he seems to be right most 
of the time. Our relationship has become 
a brotherly love association and we're 
still very friendly. 


QUESTION: Did you consciously plan 
the photographic style for TILT, or did 
it just sort of evolve? 


KLINE: With regard to The Whale’s pool 
hall, it was preplanned between Rudy 
and myself to give it a kind of “acrylic” 
look, similar to the playfield of a pinball 
machine. It has that bright, snappy, plas- 
tic look—which is what we tried to 
achieve in the pool hall, where most of 
the main action takes place. The same 
thing was true in other areas where pin- 
ball took place, even though they might 
be photographed in low key. There was 
still the acrylic look and bright colors. In 
contrast to this were the sequences 
which took place in motels, which 


After interviewing several cinematographers, writer/producer/director Rudy Durand 
selected Richard Kline, ASC, to photograph TILT and their close rapport in working 
together resulted in a kind of “mutual admiration society”. Of Durand, Kline says: ‘‘He 
turned out to be a man with sensationally keen instincts . . . He had a way of interpreting 
situations rapidly and grasping something that had just happened on the spur of moment 
. .. He must have been a film director in a previous life.” 


usually have a dank and dark look to 
them. We were able to get a myriad of 
visual moods, including the variation of a 
more bland, monochromatic look, so that 
when the desired acrylic, snappy, 
bright, colorful look came onto the 
screen it would have more meaning and 
would actually jump at you more. That 
planning held also with wardrobe and 
set decoration. 


QUESTION: That pool hall set had 
very low ceilings. What kind of light- 
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FIANAFLEX 


PAMAVISION 


ing problems did that create for you? 


KLINE: Actually, it gave us the opportu- 
nity to utilize the low ceiling as a compo- 
sitional element. Usually, when filming in 
real interiors, you have ceilings that are 
never seen, but they’re always in the way. 
You can't hang lights or get a sound 
boom in there. Such ceilings are usually 
just a nuisance, but here we were able to 
take advantage of the fact that the ceil- 
ing was always in the shot in order to get 
Continued on Page 402 


FILMMAKING REPORT FROM 
PARK CITY, UTAH 
Continued from Page 366 


“I love making films, and | didn’t see 
any reason to sit around Los Angeles 
waiting for my telephone to ring when | 
could work all of the time here,” he says. 

Like most of the other people we met at 
Sunn Classic, Schellerup puts a big pre- 
mium on the fact that the company 
targets on family audiences for its theat- 
rical and TV productions. “I am not judg- 
ing anything done by anyone else, but | 
feel providing entertainment families can 
view together is a very satisfying thing to 
do,” he says. 

Another plus is the production com- 
pany’s willingness to experiment. One 
manifestation is the use of the more port- 
able 16mm cameras on TV productions. 
“We take alot of chances,” he says, “and 
most of them have paid off.” Schellerup 
recalls one sequence in the GRIZZLY 
ADAMS TV serial where the script called 
for a low-angle shot of two cougars rac- 
ing by the camera, one on either side. “| 
was lying on the ground hand-holding the 
camera,” he recalls. “The shot went per- 
fectly. Then one of the cougars came 
back to check me out. | just held still until 
he went away. | can’t believe that shot 
could have been gotten by a 35mm 
crew.” 

During the filming of “Beyond and 
Back,” Schellerup was able to experi- 

“ment with a special effects technique 
“that | had been dreaming of for a long 
time.” The story had several scenes 
where the “soul” of a recently dead per- 
son was seen walking through solid ob- 
jects ranging from walls to other people. 
To create the illusion, Schellerup set up a 
50-percent mirror at a right angle to the 
subject. The subject was lit against a 


blue screen background. By painstak- 
ingly positioning the camera lens on the 
same axis as the light beam, the cinema- 
tographer created the illusion of the re- 
flected image passing through solid ob- 
jects. 

“There are probably all kinds of ways 
to achieve the same effect,’ he says. 
“However, the point is that | was given 
the opportunity to try it my way.” 

Lately Schellerup has divided his time 
between directing and cinematography 
with Steve Gray, an operator, stepping 
up to the first camera role. “I love both 
kinds of work,’ Schellerup comments, 
“and | am glad | don’t have to choose one 
now. My cinematography experience 
provides a perspective which | think 
makes me a better director. | visualize 
scenes and think of the photographic 
possibilities rather than just focusing on 
the performances. It is also an opportu- 
nity for Steve Gray to try his hand at first 
camera. This company is assuring its fu- 
ture by providing these kinds of oppor- 
tunities.” 

That is another interesting thing hap- 
pening in Park City. People are sensing 
something unique and important is hap- 
pening, and they are lining up for the 
opportunity to participate. While many of 
the initial employees came from Los 
Angeles, the company has recently 
widened its range of hiring, and with 
some surprising results. 

Dick Staley, for example, was bureau 
chief for a Scripps-Howard newspaper in 
Orange County, California, when he was 
asked to join the Sunn staff by another 
transplanted Orange County journalist 
who headed research and creative 
development efforts at the time. He is 
now director of product acquisition with 
the responsibility of finding and develop- 
ing treatments and screenplays. 


Preparing for a dolly shot on location. In 


Park City the company has a 20-acre back- 
lot, with Western, New England and Mid- 
western streets and two sound stages. 


Ideas come from everyplace. One 
free-lance writer who read about Sunn 
Classic in Writers Digest submitted a 
treatment for BEYOND AND BACK. A 
retired judge living in Texas contributed 
the concept for the mini-series called 
MARK TWAIN’S AMERICA. : 

Staley and his staff screen some three 
to four films a week for possible distribu- 


Director James L. Conway, cast and crew during the filming of “The Story of Noah” segment of GREATEST HEROES OF THE BIBLE, 
featuring Lew Ayres as Noah, on location near Page, Arizona. The company’s post-production facilities, including sound-recording.and 
mixing and film editing are located in Salt Lake City. One of the two sound stages in Park City is set up for blue screen process 


photography. 
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tion, read around 20 scripts and books 
and review scores of treatments every 
month. The ideas they like are routed 
through the company’s sophisticated 
market research system, which com- 
bines in-depth field interviews with com- 
puterized analysis. 


The market research method has been 
refined over the years to the point where 
Sunn Classic can predetermine if 
audiences will like stories, what kinds of 
twists or endings they want, and who 
should play key roles. The company also 
depends upon its computer analyses to 
determine where and when films should 
open, and how they should be promoted. 


“We have been accused of selling en- 
tertainment films the same way ad agen- 
cies market soap,” Staley notes, but the 
charge doesn’t bother him. “There is no- 
thing wrong with producing entertain- 
ment the public wants to see. If a story 
isn’t going to interest people, why put it 
on film?” 

As for the production company’s focus 
on G ratings, he is quick to point out that 
pretty much everything produced during 
Hollywood's “Golden Era’, including 
such classics as CASABLANCA, would 
probably earn a G rating today. “We see 
a need, and we are filling it,” he says. 


Staley’s role is particularly important, 
Conway says, since one of the biggest 
obstacles the company faces in its con- 
tinuing growth is the availability of suffi- 
cient properties. ‘““Our two crews can 
produce at least 50 hours of entertain- 
ment films for theaters and TV a year,” 
he says. “Our next goal is to develop 
enough properties to get a third crew 
working.” 

In the meantime, very little seems to be 
left to chance. The company, for exam- 
ple, retains a meteorologist, who is 
responsible for long-range weather pre- 
dictions. “We take long-range weather 
predictions into consideration when we 
decide which stories will roll at what 
time,’’ says Allan Pedersen, vice- 
president of administration. 

“We also try to plan for the unex- 
pected,” he continues. “When it didn’t 
snow on schedule during the filming of 
DONNER PASS, we had an alternative 
plan to shift to interiors. As soon as the 
snow started, we took advantage of the 
backgrounds nature provided.” 

Sunn Classic has become something 
of a mass media attraction. During the 
past year, many newspapers, including 
the Wall Street Journal, sent reporters to 
find out about the company’s use of 
computer technology in its market re- 
search. The more perceptive reporters 
are discovering that some things 
perhaps even more significant are hap- 
pening. 
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Sunn Classic crew prepares to shoot a scene from “The Time Machine’, while director 
Henning Schellerup consults with star John Beck. Initially crews were hired on a per- 
picture basis, but it wasn’t long before a permanent staff started to form. Now two perma- 


nent crews are kept busy. 


For sure, there is a sense of crisp effi- 
ciency characterized by such things as 
the computerized survey analysis, long- 
range weather prediction, and, not the 
least, a $500,000 modernistic communi- 
cations systems that links a fleet of some 
90 vehicles with production crews, ad- 


ministrative and postproduction fa- 
cilities. 

But there is also a pervasive sense of 
camaraderie. People with unfulfilled vi- 
sions are finding open minds and doors. 
They come to make a movie, and stay to 
build a career. a 


Sunn Classic crew films a scene from the CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED made-for-TV movie, 
“The Deerslayer’’, based on the novel by James Fenimore Cooper, locationed on Deer 
Creek Reservoir near Park City, Utah. One of the company’s most recent successes was the 
theatrical feature documentary, THE BERMUDA TRIANGLE, which was produced on an 


ambitious scale. 


Two Heads 


Everybody knows two heads are better than one. This is 
no exception. A “State of the Art” film camera; a sophis- 
ticated ENG/EFP video camera. 


To meet video production, head-on, Victor Duncan, the 
largest Midwest film equipment supplier, is now offering 
production equipment services for the electronic video 
producer. 


Our rental and sales inventories now include the very 
latest in professional equipment for the ENG/EFP video 
producer; MNC-71CP prism optics video cameras, 
Bosch 1” portable recorders, JVC and Sony 3/4” porta- 
ble recorders, Tektronix and Videotek monitors and 
video editing equipment. 


lf you need two heads, contact Victor Duncan for all your 
equipment needs. ..film or video. 


Kar 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 
Film & Video Production Equipment 


CHICAGO 
200 East Ontario, Chicago, IL 60611 (312) 321-9406 
DALLAS 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, TX 75206 (214) 369-1165 
DETROIT 
32380 Howard, Madison Hgts., MI 48071 (313) 589-1900 


BEHIND SCENES OF “TILT” 
Continued from Page 395 


rather than a reporter—and that’s how | 
like to use my camera. | tried to film TILT 
in such a way as to capture emotions, 
rather than motions, and Dick Kline gave 
me that. His lighting would show that it 
was four o'clock in the afternoon and au- 
tumn, without anyone having to say it. He 
photographed the interior of the parents’ 
home like a Rembrandt painting or a 
piece of Flemish art, whereas, when he 
focused on the pinball machines, there 
was great carnival-lit wave of color. In this 
particular film | like to think that Dick 
Kline—and only Dick Kline—could have 
given me what | wanted, because it’s all 
there.” 

Aside from Richard Kline’s mood-filled 
photography of the “live action” se- 
quences, some of the most spectacular 
images in TILT involve the pinball ma- 
chine by itself and were filmed on the 
insert stage after principal photography 
had been completed. These take the 
form of super-closeup “tracking” shots of 
the ball as it races up the trough of the 
machine toward the playfield. 

In explaining how these shots were 
made, Durand comments: “TILT is the 
second film that has been made about 
pinball—the first having been TOMMY. 
But in TOMMY you had a total of a minute 
of pinball and it was a long shot of Elton 
John playing, photographed with an ex- 
treme wide-angle lens. In TILT | wanted to 
put the audience right into the pinball 
machine, so we spent three months film- 
ing it that way. | didn’t want to go to an 
oversize ball and ‘set’. We could have 
taken a cue ball and painted it silver and 
made believe it was a pinball, photo- 
graphing it through a mirror to hide the 
camera, but | preferred to film the 
actual-size pinball as it runs parallel on 
the playfield, swallowing up the colors. 

“As we've filmed it, the ball fills almost 
the entire screen while it travels up the 
trough, and you see no reflection of the 
camera. I’m very proud of the fact that 
you can’t see the camera. In the begin- 
ning, | tried to actually run the Snorkel 
camera behind the ball as it rolled up the 
trough, but | couldn’t stay with it. The 
f-stop kept changing because there 
wasn’t a constant light, and | had depth- 
of-field problems. So what | finally did 
was weld the top part of one of the balls to 
an arm extended at an angle over the 
Snorkel camera. Consequently, the cam- 
era must have been an inch to an inch- 
and-a-half away from the ball in certain 
spots and in other spots, more than six 
inches away. The arm hanging over the 
camera apparatus made it possible for 
the camera to be mounted on the same 
mount as the ball. 
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“| remembered that when you are flying 
at 40,000 feet, there is no sensation of 
going 600 miles an hour—but if you’re 
close to the ground, the speed becomes 
obvious. Using that kind of reference, | 
applied it to putting the ball next to the 
playfield, so that when we were running 
the Snorkel up the playfield, with the col- 
ors being ‘eaten up’ by the ball, it gave 
the effect that the ball was on the 
playfield, when actually it wasn't. It was 
two or three centimeters from the 
playfield, but nevertheless the effect is 
there. 

“! also did something else that | think is 
unique. | had told my editor and Dick 
Kline: ‘| want the audience to hear what 
they think they are seeing.’ In other 
words, the addition of sound to the 
photography made the pinball ‘appear’ to 
be doing what it actually wasn't. 

“We took the nine most difficult pinball 
shots and photographed them in 
closeup, shooting a total of more than 
30,000 feet in order to get the 2,000 feet 
that appear in the picture. That called for 
a lot of painstaking work on the insert 
stage. As | said before, | could have used 
an oversized machine. | also could have 
made the machine level and used trick 
photography, but | wanted to film the 
game honestly. The pinball machine 
never speaks, but | think that in TILT it’s 
obvious that the machine is a character. 
That impression was made possible by 
the way we photographed it, and I’m very 
proud of that. 

“Maybe the pinball machine will even 
get an Academy nomination as ‘Best 
Supporting Actor’. 

“I'd like to go for it.” az 


ASC CINEMATOGRAPHERS 
AVAILABLE FOR SEMINARS, 
LECTURES, INFORMAL 
DISCUSSIONS AND QUESTIONS 
& ANSWERS SESSIONS 


The following members of the American So- 
ciety of Cinematographers have indicated their 
availability to appear for seminars, lectures, in- 
formal discussions and questions and answers 
pertaining to motion picture and television pho- 
tography, lighting, special photographic effects 
and production in general: L. B. ‘‘Bud’’ Abbott, 
Lloyd Ahern, Taylor Byars, Stanley Cortez, 
Victor Duncan, Linwood Dunn, Daniel Fapp, 
George Folsey, Richard Glouner, Burnett Guf- 
fey, John L. Hermann, Gerald Hirschfeld, Win- 
ton Hoch, Michel Hugo, Richard Kelley, Milton 
Krasner, Vilis Lapenieks, Andrew Laszlo, Ernst 
Laszlo, Jacques Marquette, Richard Moore, Sol 
Negrin, Frank Phillips, Owen Roizman, Joseph 
Ruttenberg, Howard Schwartz, Richard Shore, 
Frank Staniey, Alan Stensvold, Mario Tosi, Ted 
Voigtlander, Harry Wolf, and Vilmos Zsigmond. 

Arrangements as to availability and other de- 
tails are to be made directly with the individual 
A.S.C. member. For further information, con- 
tact: American Society of Cinematographers, 
P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood, California 90028. 
Telephone: (213) 876-5080. 
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Two Hats 


That's right, we’re wearing two hats! Victor Duncan, Inc., 
the largest film equipment supplier in the Midwest is also 
a video equipment supplier. 


As always, our film production rental inventories include 
the very finest in 35mm and 16mm cameras, optics, 
lighting, support, grip and electrical accessories. And 
our check and double check policy assures you that all 
equipment is as mechanically and optically perfect as 
skilled technicians can make it. 


Our video production rental inventories are the very 
latest in professional ENG/EFP equipment: MNC-71CP 
prism optics video cameras, Bosch 1” portable re- 
corders, JVC and Sony 3/4” portable recorders, 
Videotek monitors, plus the lighting, support, and ac- 
cessories needed for any video production. 


No matter which hat you’re wearing today—film or video 
—contact Victor Duncan for any equipment needs. 


ie 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 
Film & Video Production Equipment 


CHICAGO 
200 East Ontario, Chicago, IL 60611 (312) 321-9406 
DALLAS 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, TX 75206 (214) 369-1165 
DETROIT 
32380 Howard, Madison Hgts., MI 48071 (313) 589-1900 


TWICE 
THE 


CAMERA! 


If you can find another 16mm camera with 
all the features of the Canon 

Scoopic, you'll find some- 

thing else, as well. A price- 

tag that’s twice as high—or 

more. All the performance, 

versatility and ruggedness 

that have made Scoopic the 

favorite of news and docu- 

mentary camerapeople worldwide. Plus 
a host of advanced features and options, 
for even greater flexibility. 


SCOOPIC 16M Fully automatic exposure 
control; manual override. Optional no- 
light-loss snap-on 9mm wide-angle and 
112.5mm teleconverters. Optional crystal 
control for 24 fos. with .003% accuracy, 
—20° to +50°C. 


SCOOPIC 16MS All the advances of the 
16M—and more! 400’ magazine adapter 
lets you snap on CP or Mitchell magazines 
without losing camera’s internal 100’ 
capability. Built-in quick-change filtration. 


Scoopic 16M and MS, plus their full line 
of accessories, are available for 

sales, rental or long-term lease from 
Camera Mart. The Headquarters for 
professional equipment... with the 
personal attention and factory-authorized 
service that professionals appreciate. But 
then, where else would you go for Canon? 


CM is 40 


THE CINEMATOGRAPHER 
TALKS ABOUT “TILT” 
Continued from Page 397 


some interesting low angles. A normal 
set-up would usually include the ceiling. 
As for the lighting, it was generally the 
actual fixtures that created the source of 
the lighting and it was just a matter of 
enhancing the illumination those fixtures 
provided by way of exposure. Also, they 
supplied the logical source, the direc- 
tion of the light. In that sense, TILT is sort 
of “au naturel”, as far as lighting is con- 
cerned, but is a little fuller than a 
mystery-type film. There is no mystery 
lighting in the picture—just very honest, 
graphic photography. As | said before, 
there are three distinct visual moods to 
the sequences shot in the pool hall. One 
of them is low-key, because it’s after 
hours, late at night. Another is late after- 
noon, which is moody, with rich, deep 
textures. Then there is a full day se- 
quence, where the light seems to be 
streaming in, pouring in through a bank 
of windows that were created on the set. 
One could actually believe that there 
was a Street out there, even though we 
built a false wall with windows that we 
were able to light independently in order 
to have total control. In other words, as 
the sun shifted, we didn’t have to worry 
about the changing direction or intensity 
of light. 


QUESTION: There was quite a bit of 
dolly movement in those pool hall se- 
quences. Did that require extensive 
laying of dolly tracks, or were you able 
to use the floor as it was? 


KLINE: We built our own very suitable 
special floor for rolling the dolly, so that 
we never had to lay track. This gave us 
great fluidity of movement, which is 
something the picture does have. Rudy 
and | developed a kind of unspoken af- 
finity for the overall usage of camera 
movement. We would both look at each 
other and know what we were going to 
do in moving the camera—then we'd go 
ahead and doit. Very little dialogue was 
ever wasted in deciding what to do. It 
just seemed to happen without any kind 
of rationalization. It just came by instinct. 


QUESTION: In the sequences where 
they’re playing pinball, the light from 
the machines seems to reflect on their 
faces. Did you have to put that in or 


was it actually picked up from the ma- 
chines? 


ge Camera Mart 


MEMBER THE CAMERA MART, INC. 


456 West 55th Street, New York 10019 
(212) 757-6977 / Telex: 1-2078 
Sales * Service ¢ Rental 


KLINE: The majority of it was not put in. 
Since we were working at a very low key, 
it is actually the reactive light from the 
pinball machines themselves. 
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QUESTION: Does that mean that you | 


were using ultra-high-speed lenses? AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


Cinein 


copies of the 


KLINE: The whole film was shot with 


ine¢matographer Please send me 
Panavision’s superb Panaflex 


FOUR-IN-ONE int @ $5.00 ea., 
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used the high-speed lenses with very NAME 
wide-open stops. The whole picture was FILMING “2001— 
shot in the areas of T/1.4 and T/2, which A SPACE ODYSSEY” 
was one way of making the lights on the SUPER-8— 


pinball machines appear to be bright. THE STATE OF THE ART 
They had to appear that way, because 
SUPER-16 STATE > 2 Ste 


the pinball machines were the star archi- 
tecture of the picture. Quite often, in real VIDEOTAPE & FILM home We Gas Pere 


life, what you see on the faces of pinball : 
players is the flashing light from the ac- Buen: Die ee pees eeoetonet 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


All in one place—no advertising 


tivity of the playfield. 


QUESTION: Did you do some pushing 
of the development on this picture? 


KLINE: The whole picture was force- 
developed one stop by the MGM Lab, 
which did an excellent job of it. The 
prints are by Technicolor, which also did 
a fine job of reproducing the fine front 
work that MGM did. I’m very happy with 
the results achieved by both of these 
labs. 


QUESTION: What about the se- 
quences in the house where the girl 
lives before she takes off? Where were 
those shot? 


KLINE: That actually was an existing 
home in Santa Cruz and very little was 
done to change it. | believe that even the 
furniture belonged to the people who 
lived there. We just went in and shot it on 
a given day during very late afternoon. 
The residual light from the sunset filtered 
through in a very red fashion and kept 
the parents in a sort of semi-silhouette 
and | thought it was quite effective. Then 
there was one night sequence upstairs 
which was a one-shot sequence of 
roughly five minutes in duration. The 
camera was hand-held by my operator, 
Al Bettcher. It was lit with just one addi- 
tional light that was bounced off the ceil- 
ing and illuminated the room with the 
needed fill light. The practical lamps 
themselves created the overall lighting. 
It was shot at T/1.4, hand-held with a 
Panavision 28mm lens, as | recall. The 
shot encompassed 360 degrees—plus a 
few more degrees on top of that—back 
and forth and back around. It was ex- 
tremely effective. Bobby Odessa did the 
focus-pulling on that and he certainly 
couldn't just leave the camera alone, be- 
cause Brooke Shields was all over the 
place. The focus was very critical, be- 
cause there is very little margin for error 
at that f-stop. S 
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paces: Order or U.S. Funds. 


Your equipment. 
Its only as good 
as the lab 

in back 


You invest the most you 
can afford in your equipment. 
After all, it's what you make your 
living with. For the same reason, you 
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CINEMA SERVICES Co. 
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Phone (415) 468-5220 


Distributors of Mole-Richardson Products 


FAR AHEAD... FLUID HEADS 


from MILLER 


THE ORIGINAL FLUID HEADS PREFERRED BY PROFESSIONALS 


¢ Miller Fluid Heads, number 105 and 107 provide the versatility 
and mobility needed by the professional filmmaker. Not only do 
these Fluid Heads have full fluid action but also have the Slip Pan 
Unit that facilitates the filming of fast moving objects, racing, 
sporting and rally events. 
e The No. 105 is especially suited 
for use with the Arriflex 16 (or 
35mm with adaptor plate), light- 
weight Auricon, Eclair, CP16 or 
similar cameras with magazine 
and motor incorporated drives. 
Also TV Cameras. 
Pans 360°, Tilts past 90°. Comes 
with tension control screws for Pan. 4 
and Tilt units, and 360° azimuth 
scale for Pan. Optional right 
or left handle position. 
Recommended maximum 
load: 30 Lbs. 
Weight: 9 Lbs. 4 Oz. Height: 612 Inches 


e The No. 107 incorporates all the 
features of the No. 105 with the 
addition of the Positive Heavy Duty 
Tilt Lock. This added feature 
permits the use of heavier cameras. 

e Recommended maximum 
load: 30-40 Lbs. 

e Weight: 9 Lbs. 4 Oz. 

Height: 6% Inches 


Miller Professional Equipment 


10816 Burbank Blvd. / No. Hollywood, CA 91601 


Phone (213) 466-5105 


| AN A.F.l. SEMINAR 
Continued from Page 390 


little indirect lighting bursts on walls so 
that people don’t walk into the walls 
when they're looking for the john and 
stuff, we would put lights on the floor and 
splash color. We did a couple of things | 
didn’t think worked too well. We put 
some red spotlights down there, aisle 
lights. 


COMMENT: It was very obvious. 


CRABE: Yes, it didn’t work so well. The 
idea was that if we had seen the little red 
practical lights in the balcony, if we had 
seen them all over, then that little effect 
might have worked. Otherwise, we just 
tried to use raking, crossing lights and 
provide large expanses of areas that 
were not overly-lit. Also to silhouette 
things against bursts of light. We tried to 
use back-crosslight to texturize as much 
as possible. 

QUESTION: Did you wash those seats 
with some light just to bring them up a 
little bit or did you just throw in lights 
for texture? 


CRABE: If we were to do it again— 
looking at it again, | suppose we might in 
some instances have added a couple 
more. Of course, sometimes you 
sweeten the picture up to a point where 
it's overdone. As | recall, the seats were 
leatherette and they’re usually shiny, so 
even if you turn on an inky-dink some- 
place over there, even though it doesn’t 
have enough footcandle value to give 
you a full exposure in that area, the seats 
would reflect and you'd get little cres- 
cents of light on them. We used hard light 
in all those sequences, those low key, 
sketchy sequences. We would use spot- 
lights as opposed to bouncing things off 
cards. 


SCHWARTZ: | liked the softlight you 
used in the opening sequences. It was 
real nice—the stuff in the bedroom 
and the light changes. 


CRABE: It worked out really nicely. | was 
really pleased. The light changes were 
made with nine-lights bounced onto 
cardboards but with a flag in frant of the 
nine-light, and then as someone would 
open a shutter we’d unflag that light and 
you'd get a kind of blossom. Of course, 
everything in that picture, and ROCKY 
as well, was all done on natural locations 
and in real rooms, which often means 
that you have to do things that you 
wouldn't otherwise. | mean, since you 
don't have wild walls and since you don't 
have the space, you sometimes use 
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lenses that are shorter than would be 
considered good technique otherwise. 
But as a result of that handicap, the ef- 
fects are kind of interesting. | mean there 
are a lot of times when, with a lens that’s 
a little too wide, a hand gets too big or 
something is not in proportion and it can 
be ugly, but sometimes the limitation im- 
posed by a location can be beneficial in 
the final analysis. It can establish rules 
for lighting and staging—given fewer 
options—and the solutions are simpler. 
Other times real locations can be a drag. 


QUESTION: There was a great preci- 
sion of composition and moods to 
making the points within the frame in 
SAVE THE TIGER, whereas ROCKY 
was a lot looser; it didn’t have the 
same exactness about it in the sense 
that the success of the film depended 
a great deal on the story and the per- 
formances, but in SAVE THE TIGER 
the camerawork is so clean in many 
ways. Since you worked with the same 
director on both projects, my first 
guess is that maybe either the magic 
was alittle different or maybe you had 
more money and time on SAVE THE 
TIGER. For example, the light on the 
phone, that detail jumps up, or when 
he’s going to make that call to that 
girl, he has to do it himself, so he dips 
into the desk for the telephone book, 
plops it down on the table, you know, 
and then the camera moves with his 
body to the phone, and there was a lot 
of that kind of thing in the film, which | 
think is marvelous camerawork. 
ROCKY is not that way. 


CRABE: That's interesting. | wouldn't 
have thought of it. In fact, seeing the film 
again this morning was really quite an 
experience. | really enjoyed it, because 
now I’m seeing it under no pressure 
whatsoever. The last time | saw it every- 
one was going crazy because it was 
costing too much money or something 
terrible was happening. But now it’s fun 
to see, really, and | noticed more of those 
touches than | had previously. Now those 
things were certainly not all planned in 
advance. They develop as you go, you 
know. You suddenly say, “God, | can't 
hold the phone. Well, what if we were a 
little tighter and he shifted and then it 
would show?” Things like this, of course, 
are alot easier when you're working with 
somebody like Jack Lemmon who can 
help you. By the way the telephone but- 
ton light was a commercial trick—a piece 
of broken mirror behind the plastic key 
reflecting a small inkie light. 


COMMENT: Let me make a compari- 
son. In ROCKY there is a shot where 
he’s in the pet shop with Talia, and | 
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WHY THE MONEY-SAVING NEW 
CINEMATICS SIX-PLATE IS NOT 
REVOLUTIONARY. 


—e We would like to be able to say 
oan, the new Cinematics six-plate 
is revolutionary, but all we 
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think he’s asking her for a date, and 
the camera starts on a two-shot over 
his right shoulder and we see her face, 
and then as it pans a little more it 
changes focus to a mirror where we 
can see his face, so we get the whole 
thing in one shot, and then it pans 
back in a full circle. So we have the 
whole relationship, and it’s almost 
like we want to keep the purity of the 
moment, so we’re not going to cut to a 
reverse two-shot. It seemed to me like | 
was more aware of it this time around. 


CRABE: Well, | think you’re right. | can 
knock that shot because | didn’t make it. 
No, but | remember what you're talking 
about. When you're looking through that 
lens you can just twist it and do a rack 
focus— 


COMMENT: SAVE THE TIGER is much 
cleaner in that respect. It’s there, that 
kind of thing, but things are self- 
indulgent when you become aware of 
them. 


CRABE: Yes. | can only say that as far as 
SAVE THE TIGER is concerned—people, 
of course, always attribute the look of a 
film to the cameraman, and we kind of 
like it-it’s great that they do—but on the 
other hand, what's in front of the camera 
is placed there by a lot of very talented 
people sometimes, like art directors, 
and, of course, just the placing of the 
subjects. Some directors have a won- 
derful mastery of making compositions 
with people. They know how to work with 
actors well enough to develop situations 
where they can somehow get those 
great shots and great scenes too. Others 
depend more heavily on cameramen. 


COMMENT: There are a lot of really 
great shots in SAVE THE TIGER, and 
the ones that aren’t so great really 
jump out. In ROCKY there was one se- 


quence that personally just didn’t 


work for me, and that was the scene 
with Apollo Creed in the promoter’s 
office. 


CRABE: The promoter was the same guy 
who was the arsonist in SAVE THE 
TIGER. 


COMMENT: But that sequence both 
times I’ve seen the film seemed very 
different to me in lighting— 


CRABE: Well, it’s interesting. There were 
two situations in ROCKY that were kind 
of crazy photographically and setwise. 
One of them was Rocky’s apartment, 
which was a little joint in downtown Los 
Angeles that was on a street with too 
much noise for sound. It had all the bad 
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things going for it. It was just a crummy 
little apartment. Now | presumed that we 
were going to see outside the window, 
because if you go all the way downtown 
to do that stuff—but it turns out that they 
didn't like what they saw outside the 
window, so the studio brings down a 
huge brick wall, and we put the brick 
wall out on the sidewalk with stands and 
policemen, so that in fact our effort to go 
out and find reality outside is totally 
wiped out, although | must say that the 
brick wall was probably a good idea. 
You mentioned the manager's office. 
Well, that was the producer's office, and 
since the producer's office at the MGM 
studios—and here we are doing nothing 
on stages or sets whatsoever—the pro- 
ducer's office is so oriented that in look- 
ing out those windows you see the Irving 
Thalberg building, which is the big 
moderne cement building next door, so 
we got a phony-baloney painted city 
backdrop and stuck it up there outside. 
There was only about three feet of space 
behind the window, and it’s tricky to light 
a backdrop if it’s right up against your 
window; we had lights up all over the 
place and had to tarp it in so the sun 
wouldn't hit it. As a result of all that, the 
scene might have had a certain amount 
of theatricality to it, the way the light 
comes in, and the kickers. It doesn't 
bother me. | like phony stuff anyway. | 
mean, | think life should be more like the 
movies. But you're right. That was en- 
tirely a situation against reality as far as 
the lighting was concerned. 


QUESTION: In SAVE THE TIGER there 
were two sequences which took place 
in a car, one with Jack Gilford and the 
other with the girl, and I'd like to ask 
you how you lit that and also how you 
treated the fire effect in the beach 
house. 


CRABE: Well, the fire in the beach 
house—we actually put the light through 
some flame. It doesn’t always work but it 
seemed to work there for some reason. 
Usually when you have a fire and you use 
the fire as a gobo the flames come out 
rather opaque and it doesn’t work-it 
becomes very dense—but whatever kind 
of fire we had—I think we had little extra 
auxiliary gas jets or something —the area 
about the flame where the vapors and all 
that jazz are trailing off the top of the 
flame gave us that effect. So instead of 
using strips of cloth and shaking a stick 
or a gobo and rotating it or whatever, we 
actually did use the heat from the flame if 
not part of the flame itself to get that look, 
which | would rather do if at all possible. 
In the car stuff in SAVE THE TIGER—and 
John has shot a lot of films himself, 
things in the East where they probably 
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used little if any light. | mean, John would 
really want to come into this room and 
shoot just the way it is with no light at all, 
and | can sympathize with that, and it 
probably could yield some very effective 
ithings. But what tends to happen is that 
‘when you really get there with all the stuff 
and equipment you start fixing things a 
little bit and you start using lights. You 
make it better, hopefully. But in the day 
sequences in the cars we used bounce 
light. We used pretty much the natural 
light that would come into the car. In the 
sequences, for example, with Jack Gil- 
ford and Jack Lemmon we put neutral 
density filters only on the window that 
showed in the shot, the window that 
showed behind them. Any window that 
was not in the shot was left unfiltered, so 
when you drive through the shadow of a 
dark building everything gets dark, and 
then when you come out of it, it gets 
lighter again. So you have a natural ef- 
fect, which you augment a little bit with 
some bounce fill from the front, so that 
when it’s dark it’s not so dark that you’ve 
got no legibility at all. That’s the way the 
daylight stuff was shot. And the car was 
towed for that one shot. That's the only 
shot we towed the car for. The shot on the 
Sunset Strip where he picks up the girl 
was done similarly, but it was more tricky 
because we had two operators on the 
car—hanging out both sides of the car, 
which was very treacherous on Sunset 
Boulevard with traffic going against us in 
the middle lane. One man hangs out 
about 36 inches with the camera rig, and 
the cameras were getting criss-cross 
angles simultaneously, so they could get 
in the car and do the whole scene with- 
out stopping. John wanted to do it that 
way, and | think ultimately it was right, 
even though it was a lot more difficult to 
do. Again, we had every window that 
was photographed by Camera A or 
Camera B covered with a neutral density 
gel filter—| forget whether it was a one- 
stop or two-stop—and we would have to 
cut holes in the gel if we were shooting 
through the wind wing area of the side 
windows. We'd cut the gel away from 
that particular area where the camera 
was shooting through, and the opposite 
camera would be photographing the 
same window, but the part that was cov- 
ered—so it was like a big float lumbering 
down the street. And that was pretty 
much natural light, too, except there 
probably was a white card or maybe dif- 
fused light on the hood-! don't really 
remember. The night stuff in the car, 
some of which worked pretty well and 
some of which wasn’t too sensational, 
was kind of interesting because again 
we didn’t have to worry about depth of 
field. If there had been someone in the 
back seat we had to carry focus with we 
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would have been dead. We shot it at 
maybe eight or ten footcandles, which 
made the streetlights brighter by com- 
parison, and we had a piece of card- 
board again on the hood of the car. It 
didn’t work out as well as | had remem- 
bered. | remembered it looking terrific. 
Maybe it was that they didn’t use all the 
cuts that | had originally seen—a typical 
cameraman’s cop-out. But | would have 
a spotlight aimed at the cardboard and 
every once in a while drop in a double, 
take a double out, put in an orange filter, 
take it out, as if the soft light that’s com- 
ing in is from restaurants or streetlights 
or practicals or whatever. 


QUESTION: What types of lights did 
you use on the daylight sequences in 
the car? 


CRABE: Very few. Maybe it would have 
been a 2K quartz with a blue filter if it 
was direct, but since most was bounce | 
would rather suspect some FAY lights 
bouncing off a cardboard or something. 
Or quite often, since the inside of the car 
was in shadow anyway, if there was sun 
outside we did some stuff with a white 
cardboard where we got a terrific 
amount of light inside from just a white 
cardboard. And that, too, would vascil- 
late and fluctuate with the outside light. 


QUESTION: How was it to work on 
SEXTETTE? 


CRABE: It was a terrific experience. I’m 
a film nut anyway, so to work with Mae 
West was an incredible experience. 


QUESTION: Did you go softlight 
bounce. Did she ever make any com- 
ments about seeing her lights? 


CRABE: No. It’s interesting—I’m not 
often happy with the things | do; | see 
them later and | hate them, although | like 
SAVE THE TIGER—but in thinking about 
SEXTETTE now | think that maybe we 
would have done some things another 
way that would have avoided the diif- 
fusion we used, which was a Harrison 
sliding diffusion. It was very much like a 
fog filter or like a low contrast filter. Any 
white areas would just pick up and 
desaturate the whole image. | was not 
happy with that. | think some kind of 
Mitchell diffusion would have been bet- 
ter, But what often happens is that you 
don’t have time to test the things you’d 
want to do or get the things you want to 
get. And we couldn't get sliding glass 
diffusion big enough to cover a 6:1 zoom 
lens of the Mitchell variety, that we knew 
of, in time. We found out that if you're 
doing that kind of remedial work with 
ladies, just like in the old days, you'll 
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probably use a harder light and put it 
closer to the lens, rather than softer light 
around. | haven't had that much experi- 
ence with remedial stuff with softlight. 
I've done softlight things with beautiful 
models in commercials, and when you're 
beautiful you’re beautiful and it sim- 
plifies a lot of things in pictures. | re- 
member working with Faye Dunaway 
and Bette Davis in a picture called SIS- 
TER AIMEE, which was sort of a turkey, 
but photographically it was interesting 
because you're dealing with two very 
heavyweight ladies in the looks depart- 
ment, and | got a royal eating-out by 
Bette after a test we shot of her, and after 
that | just did what you’re supposed to do 
and put the light where it looks a little 
better. And | recall that Faye Dunaway— 
she’s quite an expert on lighting in her 
own right—commented that she had had 
some very bad experiences with bounce 
light stuff because sometimes the face 
itself, particularly if it develops a little 
sheen, starts reflecting the bouncing 
surface in a skeletal way that isn’t always 
too attractive if you're not careful. So with 
Mae, getting back to SEXTETTE, when- 
ever you found the lens you looked right 
above it and you found the light. The 
thing about it is, in terms of beauty com- 
ing on the screen or youth or whatever 
it's supposed to all be, when she was 
bubbling from within she would light up 
and look great. If she was confused or 
puzzled or tired or whatever, then it just 
didn't happen. | must say, though, that 
Mae is an incredible little lady. She was 
always there and ready to work, a real 
pro. She was pleased with the photog- 
raphy and very cooperative in every way. 


QUESTION: How do you work with 
your gaffer? Do you use one particular 
gaffer or a variety of people? Do you 
have a particular way of letting him or 
her know what you want from them? 


CRABE: Well, of course, that’s a very 
close and important relationship that a 
cameraman has. | would think that it 
would be beneficial in a lifetime to be 
able to work with a variety of different 
men and women gaffers. | haven't 
worked with a woman gaffer yet. | think 
that you might learn a little bit of some- 
thing from each person you might work 
with, because we all learn and we all 
borrow. Just like our guy in SAVE THE 
TIGER who steals his designs from other 
people once in a while. On TIGER | 
worked with Ross Maehl, who | think is 
very good. He’s also cooperative and 
doesn't suffer from a heavy ego. It must 
be a collaboration. A gaffer is a very im- 


portant person, and so is the camera 
operator Those two people are really 
your right hands. So | have always tried 
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to, first of all, get involved withsomeone |! : 

can relate to on a basis that's not too FE L) IT | NJ e ae NJ J LE = 
heavyweight in terms of egos, someone 

who maybe will try a little something or 35mm, 16mm : 

maybe will suggest to me where my Economical, reliable, gentle . 
ideas are lousy. | won't always tell a guy For literature please call, day or night: 
exactly where to put a light. In a (800) 821-7700 ext. 815 
commercial | would be more likely to do a, 

that, but in a feature film you'll say, “Well, 

the light is coming from the left,” and 

you'll talk about it and it happens. So / try 

to get someone who is pleasant and 

knows what they're doing, and I’ve 

usually been successful in that. There 

are some wonderful people in this busi- 

ness, and very few really realize what 

contribution the gaffer does make to the 

look and style of a film, and certainly 

there have been instances where a 

cameraman worked with the same gaffer 

for many years—not to say that the 

cameraman couldn't do as good a job if 

that gaffer suddenly wasn’t there and he 

placed the lights himself. It’s con- 

ceivable that a lot of gaffers have made a 

lot of cameramen look a lot better than 

they otherwise might look. | like to work 

with people that I’m comfortable with 

and that I've worked with before; as | 

said before, | think that it’s also nice dur- 

ing the course of a career to work with Twe nty- Fourth Frame 
different people. p.o. box 2167, christiansburg, va.24073 (703) 382-4135 


QUESTION: You’ve got a gaffer and 
you’ve got an operator. The gaffer will 
set your lights and the operator will 
move your camera. They’re probably 
quite good in their own right and 
would be able to carry on if you didn’t 
show up one day. Do you ever feel, 
“Why am | making all this money?’’ 


CRABE: Yes, sometimes | do. 


QUESTION: Is it a very subtle thing 
with your gaffer, then, that you just 
guide him where you want him to go? 


CRABE: Well, | have:to qualify that. | do 
feel that way only because my earliest 
experience was in doing a lot more of it 
myself, which would have included 
degaussing the soundman’s tape before 
we went out on location, schlepping the 
camera down the hall and putting it in my 
station wagon, so that as the years have 
passed | still think of myself as being in 
there doing all the stuff. So part of it is 
just the fact that I'm relieved of alot of the 
things that | used to have to do and don't 
have to do anymore. But in terms of con- 
trol and what would happen if you 
werent there, | ultimately feel that my 
relationship with directors and with tal- 
ent is such that | hope it comes off a little 
better when I'm there than when I’m not. | 
had an experience on ELEANOR AND 
FRANKLIN-I just got sick one day, 
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which is unforgivable in this business, 
but | just did, and | just couldn't go to 
work, and didn't, and somehow it hap- 
pened, and | think when the film is all 
finished and edited and on the screen 
nobody can tell when | was there and 
when | wasn't. That's because you do so 
many setups. Once you get into a film 
everyone sort of sees how you’re going 
to work. You don’t always know what the 
tone of the picture is going to be or how 
the relationships are going to be from the 
very beginning, but after working a little 
while you sort of can see that this is the 
way it’s going to be. So any good gaffer 
or good crew will pretty much pick up on 
those things so that they can carry on 
pretty well. But | think certainly the 
cameraman has a lot to say and is a lot 
more important on some kinds of films. 
I've worked on films, too, with some 
people where the cameraman has to re- 
mind the director all the time or suggest 
cuts or what will cut or what won't or the 
nature of the camera movement and all 
these sorts of things. Other times, work- 
ing with a director such as Dan Petrie— 
who did ELEANOR AND FRANKLIN and 
also did LIFEGUARD and several other 
films—he’s a very, very methodical guy 
who knows pretty much where he wants 
the camera and when he feels the cam- 
era should start moving on a scene or 
something. When you're working with 
someone like that alot of the work is done 
by the director. 


SCHWARTZ: I think Jimmy sort of sets 
the style through the camera. He sets 
the style and then the gaffer follows 
the style. Jimmy has been very mod- 
est about the whole thing because he 
is a low-key guy. He may not come on 
too strong, but he still manages to 
make his desires known to the gaffer 
and the way he wants it done. 


CRABE: It’s interesting how it works out 
in films because even though people 
work with different crews, over the long 
haul if you look at the films of Surtees or 
some of those people and even though 
they might have worked with different 
gaffers and different crews and different 
directors they certainly bring something 
in there, and alot of it with a cameraman | 
think is a willing attitude and a certain 
flexibility and a desire or at least the 
impression that you're really helping the 
director as much as you can and being 
as collaborative and as cooperative as 
possible without injuring anyone’s ego. 


QUESTION: Don’t you often run into a 
conflict between the amount of time 
that it takes you to do something and 
wanting to do something a certain 
way? 
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CRABE: Oh, always. 


QUESTION: Could you talk a little bit | | For Animation THRIFTFAX Camera Stands 


about that? What strategy do you Ask us about 
use? How do you deal with that? 
‘JR.’ THRIFTFAX a ii MINI-THRIFTFAX 
CRABE: Well, | guess I’m somewhat of a 
producer’s man myself. | feel if you ac- 
cept a film and the guy says, “We've only 
got five days to shoot it,” that somehow— 
if you take the job-—you try to do it in the 
time that’s allowed. But the problem 
about compromise and time is ever 
present. In fact, sometimes | think it's 
exciting and makes the film go a little 
better. | think I'd rather work with a cer- 
tain degree of urgency than to have 
someone say, “Take as much time as you 
want and call me at the club when you're . | J 
ready,” or something. So you're always Versatile, accurate, “TA For the mini- 
dealing with compromise. | think there productive , budget 
are probably great cameramen who THRIFETFAX ‘SR.’ 
have taken great amounts of time on Top performance 
things and gotten bad reputations. In the 
old days or on some types of big pro- || For all ANIMATION/TITLING/FILMSTRIP production and 
ductions it's expected that a great preparation equipment, for animation supplies of all sorts, get the 
Ser See ne eae facts, first, from FAX Company. A two-part descriptive price list 
Beat covering ““The Mechanics of Animation” and “The Art of Anima- 


Streisand—or even in the case of the ce ROE, : 
Mae West thing—that when you take time tion” is yours free, on request. Tell us of special needs. 


it’s sort of understood. | don’t know what FAX Cc re) MPAN Y 


to say about it other than the pressure , : 
always exists. 374 S.Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91 105 = 213/681 -3084 


QUESTION: What about the film we 
aes A [ABLE DEED 
CRABE: Not too much. | had the feeling 
even at the time that what we shot prob- 


ably could have been done in other cir- 
cumstances in a week or two weeks’ less rie 
time maybe. And of course there were 


some sequences we shot that did not 


end up in the picture. When Jack Lem- lhe, : mounts on camera 


mon is going into work he stops and sees 

his girl friend and has a little fling with marae . a dl 
her. Not his girl friend but this gal he kind | Vori- 4 . or on joan anare 
of keeps and has an apartment. But that " 

is an example of a whole sequence that Made in U.S.A. . USED WITH - 

wasn’t even used. But generally speak- ' ~ aS ARRI 35BL-I 

ing SAVE THE TIGER was not done ig ARRI 35BL-Il 5-50 fps 
under great stress timewise. F ; a ARRI 16SR 5-75 fos 


QUESTION: A film like ROCKY which 5-50 fps 


has a 28-day shooting schedule, do i] : ne F 
you go to the unit manager or some- “oe io. 7” Vari- speed features: 


body and ask how much time you have ay ’ a ut ce ° 
and then figure something like, “It’s oF ; Battery indicator lights 
9:00 now and I’ve got to get this lit and a ¢ 6-foot coiled cord 


shot by 12:00? I mean, is that how you ¢ Can be used as remote 
do it? . 
On/Off switch 


CRABE: No, | don’t think so. Of course, MFG. BY CINEMATOGRAPHY ELECTRONICS 
you have a schedule usually. In a well- 


run, well-organized machine, which | RENTALS - SALES - SERVICE 
. usually don’t get too close to myself—you 


have a production schedule, a break- 1037 N. SYCAMORE AVE., HOLLYWOOD, CA 90038 « (213) 461-4794 


down, and everyone has it, so you know 
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that today you’re going to shoot scene 
83B where he goes down the hall, and 
so forth. The wardrobe person knows 
what clothes will be worn for those se- 
quences; the cameraman knows how 
many scenes you're supposed to do that 
day. So you presumably kind of gear 
yourself to getting that done, whatever 
that means. Of course, if you get to the 
place and you can't get in the building or 
something terrible happens, then you're 
in trouble. But you try to pace yourself as 
realistically as possible for that. | think 
probably if the cameraman were into the 
situation and that schedule was just ri- 
diculous from the beginning that he 
would just have to say, “Listen, honestly | 
will try to do everything | can but | just 
don't think | can do that.” But no matter 
how it goes, if you're shooting an exterior 
day it seems like the sun is always set- 
ting and you're scrambling for the last 
shot. | don’t know why that is. The job 
expands to fit the time, | guess. 


QUESTION: There were two ELEANOR 
AND FRANKLINS. Did you shoot both 
of them? 


CRABE: No. Paul Lohmann did the first 
one. It got 11 Emmys. 


COMMENT: | don’t know if this sounds 
right or not but it was a totally different 
Style. It was beautifully done. The sets 
were really sumptuous. | just wanted 
to say that because it was such a dif- 
ferent style from SAVE THE TIGER and 
ROCKY. But I'd like to talk about the 
bread and butter of doing commer- 
cials at FilmFair. When you’re doing a 
feminine protection spot or something 
like that, what are the combinations of 
filters and diffusion that you often use 
for that? 


CRABE: Well, of course, television 
commercials, particularly those dealing 
with glamour, are pretty much reliant on 
techniques that still photographers have 
used for a long time. | don’t know how 
many years ago it was—15 years ago— 
when the softlight became the rage and 
everything was going to be single- 
source light from the side and that kind of 
effect, which is now used commonly in 
theatrical film. Softlight and those tech- 
niques were not originated by any 
means in commercials. But quite often 
still photographers seem to have used 
those techniques before they become 
popular in motion pictures. Of course 
softlight techniques were used widely in 
the silents before the movies even came 
to Hollywood. Commercials are sort of 
like the fashion business, | guess, or a 
style thing, because things come in and 
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go out very quickly. The star filter comes 
in and everyone uses star filters and then 
it disappears. Then maybe you'll see it 
used in a TV movie or something. Then 
the next thing is a real wide angle lens 
look. And there are all kinds of people, 
some of whom have a lot of taste and 
talent, who are into the look and the 
graphics of the photography of television 
commercials. 


SCHWARTZ: Sun flares aren’t as 
popular as they were for a while. 


CRABE: Yes, they were really big at one 
time and everyone wanted sun flares. Of 
course, things eventually become rele- 
gated more to their own proper position 
in the total picture. | mean, when the 
helicopter rigs came out everybody 
wanted to do the world’s longest 
helicopter shot that would start as close 
as you could get and end up as far away 
as you could get—another kind of self- 
indulgent exercise if the play’s the thing 
or whatever they say. But commercials | 
find are really interesting because they 
are little exercises in photographic 
theory and style, and the photography 
and the look is probably more important 
in the total analysis of commercials than 
maybe it might be in some kind of feature 
filmmaking. That is, a client might really 
have a specific idea that they want an 
orange bath of morning sunlight coming 
through a window, and the storyboards 
are drawn that way and the conception is 
that way and it must be that way, 
whereas in a feature film the pre- 


conceived idea of the look might be a. 


little less pre-designed; it might be a lit- 
tle more spontaneous sometimes. 


SCHWARTZ: The time pressure isn’t 
as great either. You have more time. 


CRABE: That's right. It’s not uncommon 
on a commercial, in key scenes involving 
Junior's reaction to his first taste of the 
new cereal, to shoot 30 or 40 takes. | 
mean, you won't just do it once or twice, 
whereas in a picture if Jack Lemmon 
walks in and he’s ready it’s, “O.K., Mr. 
Lemmon,” and we'll do it once or twice or 
three times or whatever, but not like a 
commercial where you always do more 
and more and more and more coverage 
and everybody is nervous about the look 
and that sort of thing. Because of pres- 
ent economics and costs, however, 


* many commercials must be done quickly 


and under pressure. 


QUESTION: Do you have several days 
for pre-planning of your lighting? 


CRABE: No, not really. Perhaps in some 
really lavish commercials, but most of 
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the ones that | do—last week | did a dog 
food commercial, worked two days on 
that, for Ken-L Ration. In instances like 
that—or most of the time—I will maybe 
have alittle talk with the client, probably 
with the director, look at a storyboard 
and talk about it a little bit. If it were a job 
for Revlon or someone like that who al- 
ready had established a particular kind 
of look or style in some print ads that they 
had done, some stills or something, then 
they would say, “We want you to look at 
all this because this is the look we want.” 
Then of course it’s kind of spelled out a 
little more in advance. In some in- 
stances, in some of the bigger commer- 
cials we've done, we have maybe done a 
test or two, but usually not. Usually you 
just get there and carry enough equip- 
ment. 


QUESTION: What kind of difficulty do 
you have regarding work which the 
client says isn’t what they wanted? 


CRABE: Well, so often it’s difficult for 
clients, unless they're photographers 
themselves, to really explain what it is 
they want to see. They'll say, “We don't 
want that movie lighting,” but when they 
see that movie lighting it’s what they 
really want. It’s very difficult. Everyone 
likes to be chic and “in” and to discredit 
certain things that they think went out 
with the old days. But the old days are 
ever with us. In a commercial stage, like 
our studio out at FilmFair, we’ve got all 
the plastic and the diffusion stuff and the 
bounce material, so we can do almost 
everything that we’re called upon to do, 
unless it’s a big huge, wide shot which 
requires softlight, which then becomes a 
whole different problem of having to 
have enormous masses of light bounc- 
ing or diffusion material. And of course 
we're always looking at magazines and 
seeing shots of food and people and 
models, and if you’re into photography 
you can't help but notice some of the 
things you see and think about how 
they're done. So it’s something that | 
think you kind of pick up and go with. 


QUESTION: Is there a certain syn- 
drome in commercials in terms of 
large numbers of takes? It seems to 
me that I’ve heard a cameraman saying 
once that he just starts with take 11 on 
the slate because it’s a psychological 
thing, that the advertising people will 
just never look at the third take and 
say, “Hey, that’s great, we’ll use that 
one.” 


CRABE: A great story about that is that 
there have been times in commercials— 
I’ve never seen it happen myself—where 
they’d have one good take and just make 
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three or four prints of it and run it to the 
client. He sees the same thing and says, 
“Take three is terrific,” so at least he gets 
to do his thing. But there are reasons for 
doing a lot of takes. The little nuances of 
how the lady says something are pretty 
important to advertising people who sit 
there for months after the shooting is 
over, answering to their clients. 


COMMENT: Because the same cam- 
eraman was saying that he was so 
proud of himself because he did the 
whole day’s work with one magazine, 
and he really felt that he had saved the 
company money and time, and they 
never used him again. 


CRABE: Yes, that could be. 


COMMENT: | have a soundman friend 
who was working on a ketchup com- 
mercial, and in the middle of the day 
they started doing a close-up of the 
little girl who was putting ketchup on 
her hamburger that her father had 
fixed for her because her mother was 
sick, and she takes a bite and goes, 
“Mmm,” and they did 40 some takes of 
it and fired the girl because she 
couldn’t get it right. 


CRABE: Only the operator sees what 
gets on the film as it is shot. When the 
hamburger comes up to that happy little 
face, everything must be perfect. Or 
when the Marlboro man pulls the 
cigarette away and it sticks briefly to his 
lip, you do see those things, and they're 
really big on the screen, and when you're 
selling all those dirty old cigarettes and 
all that other stuff you get into knowing all 
those little no-nos. In cereal commer- 
cials the kids always spit it out. You 
know, they take a big bite of the wonder- 
ful flakes and say, “Mmmm,” and then the 
director cuts and another guy comes in 
with the can and they go, “Yecch.” Be- 
cause otherwise you'd stuff them after 10 
takes. And then you get into under- 
cranking sometimes and over- 
cranking—maybe a little bit of slow mo- 
tion the closer you get on a shot. I’ve 
seen love scenes in pictures where the 
guy comes in for the big kiss, and | know 
it’s been double-printed, because when 
they shot it the people moved so fast that 
on-screen it looks like a freight train, out 
of keeping with the romance of the 
scene. So you get into a lot of situations 
where you've got bellows extension fac- 
tors, close-ups, long lenses, and speed 
factors. Food and product photography 
can get tricky. There’s lots to learn. 


QUESTION: I’m interested— you men- 
tioned earlier that you liked to work on 
pictures whenever possible that you 
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thought would be good, and then to 
hear that contrasted with the way you 
talk about commercials—how do you 
rationalize that? 


CRABE: | have no real conscience. | was 
just lying before. | like to do both, actu- 
ally. Commercials are wonderful little 
studies in moviemaking. You work for a 
day or two on something that’s an en- 
tirely different style from what you might 
do the next day, a different subject com- 
pletely. The business of feature 
picture-making is wonderful. I love it. The 
only thing | don't like about it is that the 
hours are sometimes really tough, and 
commercials are kind of a refreshing lit- 
tle escape from that. If a commercial 
cameraman is quite busy it might mean 
he is working three days a week. It gives 
you alittle space in between. And | must 
say that although | speak in jest some- 
what of the commercials, commercials 
have been good to me, and | have en- 
joyed doing commercials, and the 
people | have worked with, a lot of them, 
have been very talented people, very 
sensitive people, a different breed of 
people than you would probably find in 
feature films, but anew experience. | like 
to do both. | like to do a little bit of every- 
thing. It makes it more interesting. 


SCHWARTZ: | remember one of the fel- 
lows you used to work with, a director 
by the name of Fred Gadette who has 
since passed on. The one thing | re- 
member more than anything else 
about him was that he was the first 
one | ever heard use the expression, 
“‘Woof!”’ It’s a live TV expression 
meaning stop. We were doing.a com- 
mercial, and he was ‘“‘Woofing’’ all 
over the place as he would set the 
camera. 


CRABE: Fred was a wonderful guy who 
at one time was the director of the YOU 
ASKED FORIT show, so! go back along 
way with Fred. We used to hang off prec- 
ipices shooting people jumping off cliffs 
and other crazy stuff. We also had two 
fabulous safaris in East Africa for 
AMERICAN SPORTSMAN, which was 
strictly off-the-hip documentary, walking 
through the jungle with a hand-held 
camera shooting sound, crystal motor— 
this was 1964—so when you mentioned 
Fred | can't help. but think of some of the 
things we did together. But that too was a 
wonderful experience. It was totally, 


diametrically removed from either. 


commercial-type shooting or average 
feature-type shooting. It was a very 
loose kind of cinema verité. 


QUESTION: Do you have any criteria 
that you use to select a lens focal 
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length when shooting a commercial? 
Since you could get the same compo- 
sition from different lenses depending 
on how far or close you are, I’m curi- 
ous about what criteria you might use. 


CRABE: Well, | can’t think of any criteria 
necessarily, except that by the manipu- 
lation of different focal length lenses you 
have scale control. You can shoot a 
close-up here and have something that’s 
that big occupy a /ot of the screen in the 
background. In other words, you can 
foreshorten and get different effects by 
stacking up images and so forth. Of 
course, the criteria would be what the 
client or the sponsor wants, what the 
idea of the shotit. But we've got so many 
shots. We've got a 500mm lens and 
somebody is running at us and not ad- 
vancing too much and the background is 
a wonderful out-of-focus blob. So the 
selection of lenses is usually more pre- 
determined probably than in other 
things. 


QUESTION: Predetermined by the 
client? 


CRABE: Well, just predetermined by the 
look. 


SCHWARTZ: By the sketches maybe, 
by the storyboards. 


CRABE: And by the reality of the. situa- 
tion. An artist drawing a storyboard al- 
ways draws what he wants to draw, but 
when you come to photograph it it may 
not work exactly as planned. A client 
would come to our company because 
they might make suggestions to improve 
the thing. They might say, “Well, why not 
do it this way instead?” We don’t shoot 
specifically to storyboards unless it's a 
commercial involving a lot of opticals or 
tricky things that really have to interlock 
precisely. We try to work freely enough 
that if suddenly a spectacular lighting 
effect or something comes up un- 
announced—-you know, the rainbow 
comes out and the light comes through 
the trees—we might quickly change our 
mind and go that way, too. On a picture 
you might get in trouble for ordering an 
extra lens for a week because the guy 
says, “Listen, this lens is five bucks a day 
and you haven't used it,” and it’s a big 
production, whereas in commercials you 
probably have a little freer hand in get- 
ting the equipment you want. I'm com- 
paring this not with the big, big, big pic- 
tures but the kind of pictures that | 
usually work on where they're usually 
pretty much .budget-conscious. But in 
commercials they'll say, “Well, do you 
want a 1000-millimeter? Do you want a 
zoom?” Usually you’re equipped with a 
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lot of equipment. 


SCHWARTZ: That was a real nice shot 
with a 500mm lens—we think— 
through the window of the girl’s beach 
cottage and bringing Jack Lemmon 
out of the water and up into the house. 
It was a hell of a shot. 


CRABE: The shot downtown was kind of 
fun, too, the one where they're in the 
street. | couldn't understand the sound 
as well today as | thought I should have. | 
must be going deaf or something. Where 
Gilford and Lemmon are saying, “How 
do you know about a porno movie?” 
They’re talking and walking, surrounded 
by a sea of people and traffic. It was just 
a very long lens shot; we stole that in 
downtown Los Angeles. | think we had 
about ten or 15 extras, around Lemmon 
and Gilford so that the most recogniz- 
able faces, later when you get sued, 
would be kosher people. That was shot 
with an Arriflex with a crystal motor—I 
don't think we had a blimped camera— 
and we built a little partition like a “men 
working” shed or something, and we 
stuck the camera in there and tried to 
look cool and shot it during the noon rush 
hour period. It worked out pretty well. It 
was a radio mike. 


SCHWARTZ: Which reminds me of 
something. | worked a number of 
times on TV things where the director 
said, “I’m going to go with a hidden 
camera,” but they never took the time 
to prepare anything like putting up the 
shed or anything, so they ended up 
with everybody in the world knowing 
that the camera was there. 


CRABE: It’s funny. | did a pilot one time 
with hidden cameras which was kind of 
interesting. It was going to be like a 
CANDID CAMERA type of show, trying 
to hide cameras in offices and making 
holes in walls and shooting through 
one-way mirrors—I also worked a long 
time ago with Tom Laughlin. He tried to 
shoot either with a hidden camera or 
more often than not, as many directors 
will do, rolling the camera without the 
actors knowing it, pretending it’s a re- 
hearsal, figuring the anxiety factor that 
manifests itself when people realize that 
all that Eastmen Kodak film is costing 
money, will be cool and you'll get a nor- 
mal performance. Sometimes it works. 


SCHWARTZ: Well, it looks like every- 
body has had their questions an- 
swered. We want to thank you very 
much, Jimmy. 


CRABE: Well, it's been my pleasure, 
gentlemen and ladies. Thank you. a 
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Cost? Less than one good lens or 
one out-of-focus scene. 
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SEND FOR NEW PRICE LIST & BROCHURE 


NEWSFILM LABORATORY, INC. 
516 N. Larchmont Blvd. 

Hollywood, California 90004 

(213) 462-6814 


ASSOCIATION 
OF CINEMA & VIDEO 
LABORATORIES: 


THE FIVE C’s OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 
Seventh Printing ...... $15 Postpaid 


MASCELLI’S CINE WORKBOOK 
Incredible Value $20 Postpaid 
Calif. add 6% Tax. Foreign add $1 per book. 


10-Day Trial Offer! Free Brochures! 
Cine/Grafic, Box 430, Hollywood, CA 90028 USA 


BLOW -UP 


_ HIGH QUALITY 
35MM NEGATIVES 
FROM YOUR 16MM ORIGINALS 


Stock Shots Enlarged to Match-in with 
your 35mm Negative 


Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Call—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


WE BUY 


Film Stock 
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Sealed, Opened and Ends 
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MOTION PICTURE COURSE 


CAMERAS +» SOUND RECORDING © 


LIGHTING * EDITING + EFFECTS 
COMPOSITION + SCRIPTING * ETC. 


Two Week Courses— Evening Classes 


DANNY ROUZER 


STUDIO 
7022 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California 90038 
Request Brochure HT (213) 936-2494 


AUTOMATIC DAYLIGHT PROCESSOR 

Processes up to 200 Ft. 

Super 8to 105mm 

Movie—X-Ray ®@ Microfilm 

Motor Driven—Portable 

Film Dryers Available 

Guaranteed 

Write for Free Literature 

OUR 32nd YEAR 

Micro Record Corp. 
487-14 South Ave., Beacon, N.Y. 12508 
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to make sure we had enough footage to 
get exactly what we needed,” Shoemaker 
says. “It wasn’t an easy task for driver or 
equipment, but I’m pleased to report 
everything went perfectly. The segment 
of film is for a special show which pre- 
cedes ABC’s Wide World of Sports, and 
it runs a total of about three minutes,” 
according to Shoemaker, “but it required 
a tremendous amount of precision on 
both the part of Stewart and the camera 
equipment.” 

All cameras in and outside of the car 
ran at 100 fps, Shoemaker says, and he 
used 5.9mm Angenieux lenses on the 
Arris inside the car, a 10mm outside, and 
a 12-240mm on the Photosonics which 
recorded the master shot. A Nagra SN 
was inside the car to record sound. Film 
was EK 7247. 

“It was really a team effort that paid 
off,’ Shoemaker says, “from Jackie 
Stewart inside the car to the work of Pro- 
ducer Ned Steckel, Director Larry Kamm, 
Soundman Jan Schulte and Jimmy 
Williams and all the technicians at Alan 
Gordon Enterprises who helped us solve 
our mounting problems.” 

For Cameraman Don Shoemaker, who 
heads up Don Shoemaker Films in Dana 
Point, California, it was another job well 
done. And for the millions of ABC televi- 
sion viewers who will see the feature, it 
was another magic moment in the world 
of sports that could only have been re- 
corded by the expert eye of today’s 
modern filmmaker and his unique film- 
making equipment. a 
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ARTERS 


For Sale Of Selected Used Equipment 


VEGA WIRELESS MICROPHONE STSTEM, 
Lav. Micr, Transmitter & Receiver w/case 
ARRI-TANDBERG %” Tape Recorder, 
w/Crystal, AC or battery powered, case 


A VERY SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
PRO-JR Pan—Tilt Tripod Head, 
Complete with handle From Government Surplus. A very 
limited supply available at this unusually low, low price! 
BRAND NEW (unused) 
add a HEAVY DUTY WOOD TRIPOD, 


Combination TRIPOD & HEAD, 
If ordered together 


LENSES 
CINE KOWA, 
25mm F1;4, C mount—————— 
CINE KINOTAR, 
50mm F1;4, C mount————— 
COOKE, SERIES Il, 
32mm F2, Mitchell Mount 
BALTAR, 
35mm F2;3, Mitchell Mount 
MILITAR, 
50mm F;2, EYEMO MOUNT: 
MILITAR, 
100mm F2, EYEMO MOUNT 
MILITAR, 
152mm F3;5, EYEMO MOUNT 
SUPER BALTAR LENSES, 
20mm to 150mm, ———— ————NEW. 


MITCHELL ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL STRAIGHT HEAD, 
with 2 handles, LIKE NEW 
RICHARDSON STOP MOTION MOTOR. 
Cables for Mitchell NC 

MISCELLANEOUS 

NCE V/S MOTOR for CINE SPECIAL, 
w/Tach, Cable & Platform, 120VAC/DC-NEW—— $195.00 
NCE SYNC MOTOR for CINE SPECIAL, 
USED-—— $95.00 


-NEW 


$129.00 
-USED—— $149.00 


USED—— $249.00 
USED—— $149.00 
USED—— $99.00 
USED—— $109.00 
USED—— $119.00 


Inquire 


w/Cable, 120VAC, 


(Write for our complete catalogue, 


let us know your needs) 


CUSTOM DESIGN, 
MANUFACTURE 

& MODIFICATION 

OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


OF FLORIDA, INC. 

1994 N.E. 149th Street 
North Miami, Florida 33181 
Phone: (305) 949-9084,5 


MINICAM-16 


Now available with 
Angenieux Zoom Lens 


The versatile 

GSAP Minicam-16 is now 

available with Angenieux optics 

for use as a handheld camera. Long a 
favorite of cinematographers who 
wanted unusual action footage, the 
camera is now fitted with the C-mount 
Angenieux 17-68mm f2.2 zoom lens 
with viewfinder. Attach a pistol grip 
and 24V battery for power and you 
have a lightweight, handheld 16mm 
camera unlike anything else 
available. See it today. And also 
ask to see the GSAP Minicam-16 
with Angenieux hard lenses. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 


Telephone: (2) 3) 466- 3561 * (213) 985-5500 
4 321-4526 ¢ able: GORDENT 
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Battery 
Problems? 


Now available from Film Equipment Service 
Company—a battery system that overcomes 
common problems with 

¢ “Memory” effect 

* Charging 

* Cold weather operation 

¢ Short running life 

Film Equipment Service Company’s power 
units feature true sealed lead-acid batteries. 
Result: no “memory” effect. Excellent 

cold weather operation. Cycle life to 2,000 
cycles. No corrosion or leakage. With a 
built-in meter. 

FESC’s two-step constant current charger 
senses when power unit is charged. So 
charger will not overcharge batteries. 
Battery packs and belts for all film 
and video cameras and 30 voit lights. 
2.5, 5 and 10ah units. 


To inquire about free 2 week trial, call 


FILM 
EQUIPMENT 
SERVICE 
COmPn~nny 


1113 So. Pearl St. Denver, Colorado 80210 
Phone (303) 733-1980 


UNIVERSAL 


FLUID HEAD 
Model 808 


For all super-8 cameras, and 
lightweight 16mm and video 
cameras* weighing up to 12 Ibs. 


@ With Hydralok® & Autoslip® Pan. 


® Quick leveling claw-ball and cavity 
system. 


© Weighs only 2.8 Ibs. 


*with low C.G. configuration 


Manufactured by Universal Fluid Heads (Aust.) Pty., Ltd. 
Sole U.S.A. Distributor: 
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portability and efficiency of the U-matic 
system is attractive enough to make it the 
first choice of most broadcast ENG oper- 
ations. 

The latest development in VTR’s is the 
“broadcast quality” high-band 1" helical 
scan recorders. Recent technological 
advancements in the field of servo 
mechanisms and micro electronics have 
resulted in this new generation of ultra- 
sophisticated broadcast machines that 
exhibit quality equal to, and in most 
cases superior to, the long-revered 2” 
quad machines. This high quality comes 
in a significantly smaller, lighter and 
much less expensive package with far 
greater flexibility and features—not the 
least of which is film-style editing, includ- 
ing still-frame, slow motion, frame-by- 
frame jogging and the ability to maintain 
an image at even 30 times normal speed. 
These 1" Broadcast High-Band re- 
corders have virtually made 2” quad ma- 
chines obsolete and while quads will be 
around for a long time due to the shear 
number of machines in existence, broad- 
casters have already begun the 
changeover to the more flexible and less 
costly 1” format. 

It should be mentioned at this point that 
there is no compatibility among helical 
formats even if they use the same tape 
width. Every manufacturer uses its own 
design for angle of the tracks, tape 
speed, writing speed, placement of the 
audio and control tracks, placement of 
the heads, etc. Thus, a tape had to be 
played back and edited on the same type 
of machine upon which it was recorded. 
Imagine if all film shot on an Eclair could 
only be projected on an Eclair projector, 
and so on with each camera/projector 
manufacturer. The helical VTR market 
was and is quite hectic. Not until the 
overwhelming popularity of the U-matic 
did standardization begin to create some 
order. The developers of the U-matic for- 
mat allowed franchises to other manufac- 
turers and a standardized format was 
created. 

Because of pressures from the broad- 
casters a similar standardization now 
exists with the new 1” Broadcast formats 
through the efforts of the SMPTE. Unfor- 
tunately, there are currer:tly two popular 
and totally different and incompatible 
one-inch broadcast formats—the 
SMPTE Type C and the SMPTE Type 
B—and so there is still controversy within 
the industry, with the usual compatibility 
problems. The SMPTE Type C format is 
exemplified by the Sony BVH 1000 and 
the Ampex VPR-2, both of which are also 
available in portable models. Hitachi is 
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T-Shirts 


f for Filmmakers 


_ Twenty-one popular profes- 

- sional film equipment de- 
| signs. Write for free 
brochure. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


Dept. TS 
1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 ¢ (213) 985-5500 


CALL A PROFESSIONAL 


Cine-Craft, Inc. 


A full service laboratory for 
16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 
Any quantity Best prices 
3611 San Fernando Bivd., Burbank, CA 91505 
(213) 843-7036 


Write for free brochure 


WESTHEIMER Company 


Joseph Westheimer, A.S.C. 
TITLES, TRAILERS, INSERTS AND OPTICAL EFFECTS 


FOR MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 
HO 6-8271 
736 Seward St., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


BOLEX ACCESSORIES 


@ 24-Frame Sync, Camera motor—115V 

a Var. Speed Battery Camera motor—-24V 

mw 400-ft. Magazine w/400’ counter in camera 

a !ntervaltimer—Range 11/2 sec. to 36 min. 

# Animation motor for new single-frame shaft 
Write for Bolex Accessory Catalog 


STEVENS ENGINEERING CO. 
P.O. BOX 1605, 
NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 


CP and FREZZOLINI 
CORDLESS CAMERAS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 
used, reconditioned $2795 up 
Includes Ang. 12/120 Zoom lens, 
magnetic recording head, amplifier, 
400’ magazine, battery. 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
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PRINTERS 
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also scheduled to produce a 1” Type C 
portable. The SMPTE Type B format is 
also called the BCN format and was 
developed by Bosch-Fernseh. The BCN 
system not only includes studio consoles 
and a one-hour reel-to-reel portable, but 
also a 20-minute cassette portable, all 
with the same high broadcast quality. The 
choice between the Type B or Type C 
format is a difficult one. Specific features 
must be carefully compared and com- 
patibility with other systems must be 
considered. The BCN Fernseh Type B 
system has a very good four-year track 
record and is quite popular in Europe, as 
well as in the States. While the Type C 
format is relatively newer, it appears that 
the major U.S. networks are fairly well 
committed to the Type C system. 

The industrial and educational mar- 
kets still support a wide variety of video 
tape recorders. However, in the area of 
professional and broadcast production, 
the choice will most assuredly be either 
2" Quad or the new 1” Type B or Type C 
formats. Where portability and budget 
are paramount, the U-matic 3/4" cas- 
sette system still enjoys an unprece- 
dented and enigmatic acceptance 
among professional producers and 
broadcasters, despite its blatantly in- 
ferior image. | suspect, however, that as 
the Type B and Type C portables become 
more available, most EFP and docu- 
mentary style ENG operations will switch 
for the superior broadcast quality of 
these one-inch formats, leaving only the 
hard news ENG units and low budget 
industrial producers using the U-matic 
system. a 
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... the ideal camera mount 
for difficult situations 


Super Grip’s single, powerful “gripper” 
makes it a quick, strong and efficient means 
of mounting cameras and lights in an unli- 
mited number of difficult situations. It will 
mount on curved, irregular or flat surfaces in 
a horizontal, vertical or in-between position 
and may be tilted through a 360° circle by 
turning the gripping pad on the surface. 


PRICE: $375.00 
(Includes Super Grip complete with carrying case, angle 
camera bracket, mounting bolts, wrench and instructions) 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466- 3561 6 e (213) 985-5500 
: 910-321-4526 ¢ Cable: GORDENT 


Mj ~NEW FROM CIRO 


Now available 
at your dealer. 


splicer from sliding. 
any CIR-type splicer. 
EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
6820 Romaine Street, Hollywood, 
California 90038. (213) 467-1296 


Rubber feet stop 
Fits quickly onto 
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NCE 
ANIMATION 


If you own an Arri, Mitchell, Cine 
Special, Maurer, B&H 2709, Eastman 
Reflex or any other camera with an 
outside drive shaft you can have a 
motor driven single frame camera for 
either animation or stop motion pho- 
tography by adding the NCE Anima- 
tion Motor now manufactured by AGE 
Inc. The NCE is an integral system 
of motor, adapter and control unit 
which, with the correct adapter, con- 
nects to almost any 16mm or 35mm 
professional camera. Standard fea- 
tures include built-in counter, on/off 
and continuous run switches, forward 
and reverse function indicator lights 
and manual motor release for thread- 
ing. Write or call for detailed data 
sheet. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 ¢ (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 * Cable: GORDENT 
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FLUID HEAD 
Model 2030 


For film and video cameras 
weighing up to 30 Ibs. 
e With Hydralok® & Autoslip® Pan. 


® Quick leveling claw-ball and cavity 
system. 


@ Weighs only 8 Ibs. 


Manufactured by Universal Fluid Heads (Aust.) Pty., Ltd. 
Sole U.S.A. Distributor: 
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2037 Granville Avenue. Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-O711 @ (213) 477-1971 @ Telex: 69-1339 
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MULTI-CHANNEL DIALOGUE 
AND EFFECTS RECORDING 
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“final cut” stage, a team of experienced 


sound-effects cutters take the 3-track 
work elements and re-order each of the 
final tracks re-transferred from the origi- 
nal 1” tape master onto single stripe 35 
mm magnetic film. Only these new fresh 
single track elements, matched against 
the old work tracks and work print, go to 
re-recording. The single stripe process is 
necessary for some of the following rea- 
sons; (1) the cleaning of unwanted noises 
or sounds from in-between the desired 
dialogue of each actor and (2) the ability 
to shift or otherwise separate out each 
track physically during re-recording 
should problems arise. Additional dub- 
bing elements such as music or extra- 
effects tracks are prepared and added in 
the normal manner. 


RE-RECORDING 


Although this “mass” of individual 
track elements sometimes means a mas- 
sive and lengthy pre-dub of dialogue, the 
following advantages are possible: one 
can individually equalize each voice/ 
track, deal with the overlapping/impro- 
vised dialogue in terms of balance, and 
sort out the technical problems of micro- 
phone phasing. It becomes almost as im- 
portant to be able to “throw away’ certain 
parts of the track(s) when they interfere, 
as it is to be able to emphasize other 
parts for a desired effect. All this be- 
comes an important factor when you've 
left the choice of “tipping” the emphasis 
of a scene (audio-wise) until this stage of 
post-production. Although complete iso- 


‘lation of tracks is a rarity, enough isola- 


tion exists so that audience attention can 
be shifted or re-directed even in complex 
multidialogue scenes. 

Altogether, the system is a tool de- 
signed to give a director certain freedoms 
in production. But like all specialized 
tools or new techniques, it requires adap- 
tations and adjustments in procedures 
which the user must take into account. It 
is hoped that these notes have shed 
some light on these matters. a 
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MEADVILLE, PA 16335 


BEHIND-THE-LENS FILTER HOLDERS 


For Angenieux lenses on all Arriflex 16, Eclair NPR 
and CM3 cameras, and for the 25-250 Angenieux for 
35 mm - - in kits with gel cutter, tweezer, spare gel 
container and other convenience features. 


Ask for brochures 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 


P. O. Box 25007, Portland, Oregon 97225 = 503-292-5569 


ECLAIR 


Repairs and Service 
NPR — ACL 
All Work Guaranteed 


Ecam Company 
1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-7301 


16mm color motion 
picture processing 

and printing 

ECO-3 ME-4 VNF-1 


HAVVAL! 


9kgmbtv Colorfilm 


1534 KAPIOLANI BLVD., HONOLULU, HAWAII 96814 
Telephone: [808] 944-5225 or 944-5200 


WRITE FOR PRICE SCHEDULE 


The PRETTIEST 
FILM FOR SALE 


Why not cut your TV commercial 
around something incredibly beauti- 
ful — saving money and headaches 
in the process! From the aerial pho- 
tographers of ‘Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull’’ comes the ‘'Prettiest Pic- 
tures You'll Ever See!’ 
HANG GLIDING SURFING 
DUNE BUGGIES SEAGULLS 
AIRPLANES BALLOONS 
INCREDIBLE AERIAL SCENICS 
and MORE Ring (714) 494-1055 
Box 205, So Laguna, CA 92677 


ACGILLIVRAY- 
FREEMAN FILMS 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


OTION 


ICTURE (213) 876-1100 


1016 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 90038 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOX STUDIO 35mm cameras with crystal sync, 
prime and anamorphic lenses. For rent or pur- 
chase #1820. AMERICAN CINEMATOGRA- 
PHER, (213) 662-4507, 463-5903. 


COMPLETE 16mm bench editing setup, all or 
part. RCA projector. 1Omm C-mount. Numerous 
series 9 Tiffen filters. (406) 549-6256. 


ARRI S/B GS Matte Box, wild motor, constant 
speed motor, 4 mags, 2 torque motors, shoulder 
pod, 12x120 Ang. zoom, zoom mtr., 10mm 
Schneider, sync cables, camera cables, metal 
camera and mag cases and more. Well main- 
tained, excellent condition. Cameraman’s per- 
sonal camera, one owner, $5500 or best offer, 
(301) 338-0550. 


PRINTER 16mm B&H model J, Fader & D.C. 
power supply, $3450. Moviola 16mm UL2OS, 
$1650. Sell or trade. RODGERS FILM, INC., 
(703) 525-8700. 


NEW! CRYSTAL CONTROL 24-fps for Bolex 
EBM, EL, ESM including 60-Hz sync output, 
$299.50. Crystal Clapper, $199.50. Hideaway 
crystal board TX-7, fast becoming the industry 
standard, $75. Postpaid, guaranteed, free cata- 
log. CLIVE TOBIN, TCS, 3227 49-SW, Seattle 
98116. 


ANGENIEUX 25mm f/0.95 C-mount, mint, 
$275. AUGENLUST FILMS, 322 Main, 
Evanston, IL 60202. 


BOLEX HIGEBM complete sound sync system, 
with Uher 1OOOP recorder, Sennheiser 805, edit- 
ing equipment and cases. Excellent condition, 
package deal. Call for complete list. (415) 825- 
5032. 


ARRI BL, 16mm, Angenieux power zoom 9.5-95 
lens, power belt, three mags., like new, $6,600 
CARL MOSHE (213) 396-7859. 


ARRI 16BL w/12-120 zoom, univ. motor, matte 
bx, 400 ft mag, battery, case, $8,450. Arri 16S 
w/sync gen. w/16, 25, 50 lenses, matte box, 
const. sp. motor, 400 ft mag, battery, case, 
$4,150. Eclair L1GNPR w/12-120 zoom, 2-400 ft 
mags, motor, battery case, $7,900. Arri 35 
IIC/w/gen, 28, 50, 75 lenses, matte box, const. 
sp. motor, 2-400x35 mags, hi-hat, battery, case, 
$4,950. Arri 35 1IC, HS same as above, but w/hi 
speed motor, $5,450. Ang 25-250 zoom lenses, 
complete w/3 proxars, Mit & Arri mounts, sup- 
ports and case, $3,990 ea. Blimped Mitchell 
System 35 complete w/camera, motors, zoom, 
etc., $14,500. All cameras have full aperture 
and TV ground glass. Steadicam outfit com- 
plete, for film or video, $16,500. Have loads of 
film and video equipment, send for list. MPCS 
VIDEO INDUSTRIES, INC., 514 W. 57th St., NY 
10019, Paul Wilson. (800) 223-0622, (212) 586- 
3690 NYC. 


CP-16R, 9.5-57 Angenieux, both just tuned, two 

batteries-chargers, four PLC-4A mags, soft 

case, $7500. POLYMORPH FILMS, 331 New- 
«bury, Boston 02115. (617) 262-5960. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


AVEX mixing system, manufactured by Multi- 
Track Magnetics, Inc. w/DBX, Urei 527A 
graphic equalizer and echo chamber, set up for 
either 16mm or 35mm operation, $28,100. Arri- 
flex 16SR, S/N 60200, w/10-100mm Zeiss, 2 
magazines, and viewfinder, $11,766. Show- 
chron editor, 6-plate, $52.94. Arriflex 16S, S/N 
14348, w/12-240mm Angenieux, APEC door, 
on-board batteries and 3 magazines, $3598. 
12-240mm Angenieux zoom lens, $2387. Mag- 
nasync series 2200 film recorder, $1229. 
Weaver/Steadman tripod, $737. O’Connor 
model 30 tripod with hi-hat and triangle, $759. 
Urei 527A graphic equalizer, $462. Maier- 
Hancock hot splicer, model 1635, $246. Magna- 
sync bulk eraser, model G-936, $77. Precision 
synchronizer, 16mm, 7-gang, $206. Precision 
sound reader, $53. Leo-pack battery, 28V, 
$277. Sekonic light meter, $38. Gossen color 
temperature meter, $25. Moviscope, $174. 
Heathkit tone generator, model 1G-72, $46. 
Pentax spotmeter, $126. Guillotine 16mm 
splicer, straight and diagonal, $134. Guillotine 
16mm splicer, straight and diagonal, (new) $186. 
Leopold shoulder brace, $103. Ten split reels, 
16mm, 1200 $66. Triner postal-beam scales, 1 
Ib., $42. Triner postal-beam scales, 4 Ib., $57. 
Luxo editing lamp, color correct, $44. Luxo edit- 
ing lamp, $22. Kinetronics chair, $105. HOW- 
ARD BASS, Box 81799, College, AK 99708. 


NAGRA ACCESSORIES, SLO, $1100. SVN, 
$85. PAR, $90. BS, $125. ATN, $125. Crystal, 
$150. DH, $175. BMT3, $250. Sennheiser 804, 
$325. 404, $225. MKH124, $185. KAT 15, $65. 
Moviola 16mm pix only, $275. Mitchell 16mm 
mags, $50. Revesound 16mm magnetic re- 
corder, $1000. (212) 982-8868. 


BEAULIEU R16B, excellent condition, perfect 
12-120mm Angenieux zoom lens, batteries, 
charger, case, other accessories, a steal at 
$1250. Call (617) 623-5247. 


FOR SALE: Arriflex M cameras (2), 12-120mm 
lenses in Arri mount, 400’ Arri M magazines (8), 
cases, Arri bridge plate, batteries, motors (3), 
25-250mm Angenieux in Arri mount, Zeiss 8mm 
Distagon in Arri mount, Arri body brace, O’Con- 
nor 50D, Nagra 4.2L, Sennheiser 415, Swintek 
wireless mic, Kodak Pageant AV-12M6, J-4 
zoom complete, Spectra Pro meters, Lowel QD 
kit, Lowel Tota kit, 1500w softlights, variflector, 
Lowel link system, Beaulieu R1IGBPZ camera 
complete, much misc. equipment—filters, splic- 
ers, cases, mics, apple boxes, electrical tie-in 
system, etc. CALL (601) 354-7844. 


NAGRA 4.2L with 2 OPSE XoYo-200 preamps, 
QFNM-60, QSLI, ALC, leather case plus Arri con- 
nections, unit used a total of one hour, $2,800. 
DAN GURAVICH (601) 335-2444. 


ARRIFLEX 16BL excellent condition, 10-100 
Zeiss motorized zoom, 2-400 ft. magazines, 
offset finder, matte box, Crystal lok, 2 belt bat- 
teries, case, $9000. ELI RESSLER, Box 5375, 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210. (213) 275-0265. 


ECN II—ECP Il Houston 16mm processors with 
sound applicator, new condition, Call (403) 
423-5081 Canada. 


ARRI 16BL 12.5-75mm Zeiss Vario-Sonnar, 
matte box, 2 mags, barney, new universal motor, 
backup motor w/sync cable, body brace, 
aluminum Arri case, camera and lens. Just com- 
pletely serviced, excellent condition, camera- 
man’s personal camera, $7000 or best offer, 
(301) 338-0550. 


NAGRA Ill recorder, Nagra SLO resolver, Elec- 
troVoice #668 studio mike with stand and boom, 
$2300. 16mmx35mm Technoscope sync block, 
$250. 16mmx35mm (4-gang) sync block, $200. 
ALLEN (213) 465-6037, 851-8814. 


UNDERWATER-HELICOPTER CAMERAMAN. 
Mitchell 35mm camera w/1000' rear mounted, 
side by side mags for low profile camera. Fac- 
tory rebuilt movement, Camera designer's 
dream body, $1250. LLOYD'S CAMERA ExX- 
CHANGE, 1612 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
CA. 


COLOR Processor VNF,ME-4, 16mm, Super 8, 
28 fpm with flowmeters and 30 gal. tanks, 
6-years old in good condition, $2000. (714) 
957-1229. 


MOTORLOCK: Crystal control for the Bolex 
MST sync motor, $349. THE FILM GROUP, Box 
9, Wethersfield, CT O6109. (203) 563-2574/ 
529-5531. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


B&H Model C Additive color printer auto valves, 
RF cue, air vac, rectifier, taperreader, program 
tape punch, like new, low hours, $28,000. 
Maurer Model “D"’ recorder, dual bi-lateral galvo 
(new) 1-400’, 1-1200' magazine, $3,500. HFC 
16mm edge numbering machine, excellent con- 
dition, new numbering block, numbers every 16 
frames, $1,500. ROYAL FILMS INC., 640 Biz- 
zell Dr., Lexington, KY (606) 233-0620/233- 
4220. 


ARRI BL system; Look! 8 year old BL, recent 
overhaul, just checked, APEC auto exposure 
built-in, Arri motor, Jensen crystal 9.5-95 
Angenieux, Vicon power zoom, 2 400' maga- 
zines, Halliburton, Arri body pod, magazine bar- 
ney, camera blimp, 2 power belts, matte box, 
filters, cables, Sixticolor meter, etc. First $7250 
takes all. SCOTT FRENCH (415) 332-9100. 


CINEMASCOPE LENS SET 35mm-50mm- 
75mm. A fine set of genuine B&L Cinemascope 
lenses to fit Mitchell NC and BNC cameras. 
Comes with special Mitchell viewfinder, all like 
new. Genuine Cinemascope lenses at a Bargain 
Price! LLOYD'S CAMERA EXCHANGE, 1612 
Cahuenga Blivd., Hollywood, CA. 


CUSTOM Cine-60 blimp, w/Arri 2C-VGS, w/28, 
50, 75mm, crystal motor, & more, like new, 
$9,000. Also O'Connor C w/std, baby, hi-hat & 
case, $400. 150mm Kilfitt, $200. 4” rd. rotating 
pola, $75. 400’ Cineflex, $50. 50mm Schneider, 
$100. 2C, TV ground glass, $25. RICHARD 
PEASE, 5841 Nagle Ave., Van Nuys, CA 91401, 
(213) 994-1055. 


ARRIFLEX 35 11B, crystal, Angenieux 25-250, 
electric zoom, magazines, batteries, blimp, 
$6,000. Nagra 4.2L, loaded, $3,350. Dolly 
(ColorTran), $3,300. 35 Moviola (picture, two 
sound), $2,500. Many extras (including micro- 
phones, lights, etc). (305) 753-4744 after 6PM 
EST. 


ARRIFLEX 16-S, excellent condition with 400- 
ft. magazine complete with motor, $1600 or best 
offer. MORTON BROMFIELD, 76 Rolling Lane, 
Weston, MA 02193, (617) 894-6084. 


SUPPLIES 


BLACK LEADER, 16mm, fresh stock pro- 
cessed to 4.0+, guaranteed $.03/ft min order 
2000 ft., complete lab service and supplies. 
16mm & Super-8, LEO DINER FILMS INC., 350 
Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 94102 (415) 
775-3664. 


MOLDED Polyethylene cases, stock or custom 
sizes, with or without foam. THE PELICAN 
GROUP, P.O. BOX 16667, Irvine, CA 92713 
(714) 559-4883. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 


3/4" VIDEOTAPE editing system, offline/ 
mastering. HORIZONTAL EDITING STUDIOS, 
Hollywood, (213) 461-4643. 


ARRIFLEX, ECLAIR, ANGENIEUX service and 
repair, modifications, mounts, lens repairs, 
collimation, through the lens projections. 
STEENBECK, sales and service. HERMAN 
GALLI CAMERA SERVICE, 6804 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood, CA 90038 (213) 931-4111. 


CINE SPECIAL CAMERA OWNERS. We have 
many cameras, mags and lenses for the won- 
derful work horse. Send for a list of rare items 
for Cine! &Il. LLOYD'S CAMERA EXCHANGE, 
INC., 1612 N. Cahuenga Blivd., Hollywood, CA. 


FOR SALE: Used Nagra 4.2L with mike and ac- 
cessories, $4350. JACK PILL AND ASSO- 
CIATES, 6370 Santa Monica Blivd., Hollywood 
90038. (213) 466-3238. 


BOLEX 16mm CAMERAS -—Lloyd'’s is the larg- 
est stocking Bolex 16mm dealer in the USA. If 
you are a Bolex 16mm owner and can't find what 
you need—write us your needs— we may have it. 
LLOYD'S CAMERA EXCHANGE, 1612 N. 
Cahuenga, Hollywood, CA 90028. 


CONSULTATION, special application fluid or 
mechanical heads (motorized, encoded, etc). 
Building and studio design assistance, market 
investigation and marketing. THE PELICAN 
GROUP, P. O. Box 16667, Irvine, CA 92713 
(714) 559-4883. 


RON PAUL URIARTE, cinematographer, 2nd 
Unit cinematography, on location around the 
world, around the clock, (213) 660-6138. 


CONSULTING Entomologist/Biologist offers 
background in ecology, freelance writing, 
photomacrography, and documentary film- 
making. Strong on script development. JOR- 
DAN, 1626 Hearst Ave., Berkeley, CA (415) 
845-2965. 


RATES: Ads Set in lightface type 50¢ per word. Minimum ad, $5.00. Text set in lightface capital letters (except 1st word and advertiser's name) 60c per word 
Modified display format (text set in boldface type, capitals or upper and lower case) $5.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to covepayment to Editorial Office 
American Cinematographer, P 0. Box 2230. Hollywood California 90028. Forms close 1st of month preceding date of issue 
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WANTED 


WANTED: Professional Motion Picture Equip- 
ment, 16mmand 35mm, cameras, lenses, lights, 
sound, editing, projection, lab, etc. for outright 
purchase or consignment. Supply complete 
technical description and price for immediate 
reply. Ted Lane, ALAN GORDON ENTER- 
PRISESINC., 1430 Cahuenga Blivd., Hollywood, 
CA 90028. (213) 466-3561. 


Bell & Howell HR or DR cameras, 400 maga- 
zines, finders, 115AC motor 41-1 ratio, Kodak 
K-100 cameras. NATIONAL FILM COMPANY, 
10302 Kingspoint, Houston, TX 77075. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR EQUIPMENT? 
Call Marvin Stern or Bill Sutphin at Birns & Saw- 
yer, Inc. We need all kinds of motion picture 
equipment—Nagra Ill recorders (any condition), 
lighting (any type), Angenieux zoom lenses, etc. 
Let us know what you have. We pay top prices. 
Call (213) 466-8211 or come in. BIRNS & SAW- 
YER, INC., 1026 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, 
CA 90038. 


MITCHELL S35 or R35 MK Il camera wanted. 
May be with or without lenses, magazines or 
motors. Write stating serial number, condition 
and price required. Reply to EUROSHOOT 
FILMS, 2645 Greenvalley Rd., Los Angeles, CA 
90046. 


RAW FILM STOCK, 16/35mm will consider all 
types. Top cash. RAFIK, 814 Broadway, New 
York, 10003 (212) 475-7884 collect. 


WE NEED YOUR EQUIPMENT 

Jack Pill and Associates needs your used 
professional motion picture equipment. Call us 
first. We buy or consign. Along with top prices, 
we offer you service. Since we guarantee and} 
back consignment equipment to our customers, 
your equipment will be quickly sold instead of 
gathering dust. Call or write Ken Skuban at 
JACK PILL AND ASSOCIATES, 6370 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, CA 90038 (213) 466- 
3238. 


WANTED NC Mitchell Camera or Arriflex IIC, 
Box 1829. AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


FILM EQUIPMENT WANTED will trade '50s or 
Antique jukeboxes. (714) 536-3224. ROGER 
MENDE, Box 549, Huntington Beach, CA 
92648. 


RENTALS 


MOVIOLA M-77 6-plate rentals in Chicago. 
Complete editorial services. NEW YEAR FILMS 
(312) 329-1472. 


HOLLYWOOD editing equipment rentals at bar- 
gain rates. Also complete editorial services. 
CRAWFORD EDITORIAL (213) 463-7939. 


CINEMONTA/STEENBECK RENTALS, 
8-plate 16mm/35mm delivered to your prem- 
ises. KLM ASSOC., INC., West Coast (213) 
931-6151, East Coast (301) 299-7259. 


NAGRAS FOR RENT: Nagra IVs $79 per week, 
Nagra Ills $54 per week. Call for information 
about Vegas, Sennheisers and other location 
sound equipment. SCHARFF COMMUNICA- 
TIONS (914) 769-5087, Daily NYC delivery. 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL EDIT- 
ING STUDIOS. (213) 461-4643. 


MOTOROLA WALKIE-TALKIES $25/day/unit. 
Discounts available for quantities or longterm 
rentals. (404) 353-1548. 


SITUATIONS AVAILABLE 


CINEMATOGRAPHY /EFP position available at 
award-winning broadcast teleproduction cen- 
ter. Requires strong 16mm shooting and editing 
skills (single and double system). EFP ex- 
perience highly desirable. Must be able to 
demonstrate abilities through examples of work. 
Bachelor’s or higher preferred. Salary approxi- 
mately $12,000. Send Credentials and work 
samples toLee O’Brien, Teleproduction Center, 
University of Wisconsin—Green Bay, Green 
Bay, WI 54302 (work samples will be returned). 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


PROFESSIONAL CAMERA REPAIR TECH- 
NICIAN. Victor Duncan, Inc. has openings in De- 
troit and Chicago for professional camera repair 
technicians. Interested applicants should havea 
practical background in camera mechanics and 
optics. VDI offers a complete employee benefit 
package and excellent working conditions. Sal- 
ary commensurate with experience. Call Bob 
Burrell collect in Detroit, (313) 589-1900 or Bob 
Coleman collect in Chicago, (312) 321-9406. 


RADIO-TV Jobs... Stations hiring nationwide! 
Free details: ‘‘Job Leads,’’ 1680-PD Vine, 
Hollywood, CA 90028. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUCTION CATALOGUE AVAILABLE. 100s of 
items pictured and described each month— 
Movie Material, Comics, Science Fiction, Origi- 
nal Art, more. Three issue subscription— $2.50. 
COLLECTORS SHOWCASE, 6763 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood, CA 90028. 


FILMING IN EGYPT. We offer all shooting 
facilities from Cameraman to equipment rental. 
Also production planning on lowest possible 
budgets. For details write to MOBAK AUDIO- 
VISUALS, 37 Lotfy Hassouna St., Dokki, Cairo, 
Egypt, Tel: 807477, Telex 93743 ESMAR UN. 


FINANCE YOUR NEXT FILM! 10 little-known, 
sure-fire methods. Guaranteed. $3. EALWP, 
Box 2327, Seattle, WA 98111. 


Cinema 


inematographer 


Please enter my new subscription for 1 year— 


$9.00 U.S. 

and send mea 
free copy of the 
Four-In-One Reprint. 


Iam enclosing 
my remittance. 


$10.00 Foreign 


Name 


City 
(offer available only 
with remittance) 


Address 


PROFESSIONAL CINEMATOGRAPHERS: Na- 
tional and international locals for cinema- 
tography. INTER/COM “update” needs current 
information, your resume, equipment, exper- 
ience, for proposed industrial, educational and 
documentary assignments. Write (no phone 
calls) INTER/COM, 244 Thorn St. Sewickley, 
(Pgh.) PA 15143, USA. 


MOVING? 


When changing your address, please noti- 
‘fy us at least four weeks in advance. BE 
SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 
CODE. 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


American Cinematographer 
P.O. Box 2230 
Hollywood, CA 90028 


Cinema 


——--—————————----- 5 


inema 
togra 
he 


REPRINT 


June, 1968 
FILMING “2001 — 
A SPACE ODYSSEY” 


December, 1969 
SUPER-8—THE STATE 
OF THE ART 


June, 1970 
SUPER-16 


October, 1972 
VIDEOTAPE & FILM 


ALL IN ONE PLACE 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


Please send me copies of the 
FOUR-IN-ONE reprint @ $5.00 ea., 
postpaid. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE ZIP 


California residents please remit 6% 
Sales Tax. (30¢ per copy). Foreign 
buyers please pay by International 
Money Order or U.S. Funds. 
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- ForHand-Held Filming 


TV Prime-Time Series, Commercials, 
TVNews, Olympic Sports World-Wide. 


Frezzolini Frezzi-Flex 


“world’s 
finest 


|) 16mm cine 
| camera” 


Cs a 
Me 
, as 


without Whregiae pate 12 
FREZZI ‘(Qc AM cm Model 
Side-mounted \Gaaas og om % BR 


amplifier 3 S 
eS 


For information write or ae Made In US.A. 


U.S. Patent 


call Sales Manager ey Pitre ag 
: ” ld for the improved 
(New Jersey 201) 427-1160 or 7 ue ‘ features ofthis fa 
’ ‘atent and trademarks 


(New York 212) 594-2294. a . > in the U.S.A. and world-wide. 


Frezzolini 16mm cine cameras & E.N.G. support equipment. ee Export Agents: 
‘ee GD ELINIEICIRIAIF TT 


s es s = 
—% Frezzolini Electron Ics Inc. 11 Caesar Place, Moonachie, New Jersey 07074 USA (201) 939-0875 


7 Valley St. Hawthorne, N.J. 07506 USA Cables: Cinecraft Moonachie Telex: Cinecraft Moon TLX 13-8875 


‘J=-N=$9/9SS=0001—MEMBER ~999 
608-007=S0038-00025 

MRe WALTER Le FARLEYs JRe 

We Te GERMANs INC. 

6677 SANTA MONICA BLVDe 

HOLLYWCOD» CA 90038 


PerFoot 


On Intermediate Films 


renders the best results when intermediates dry or wet gate printing. 

are made from original color negative Our normal premium charge for this new 

ECN II (7247). sophisticated process on duplicating films is 
Submerging the original color negative in | 20¢ per foot. Through April 30, 1979, we 

a solution that has the same index of offer this service at no extra charge! 

refraction as the film base, practically Be convinced! Order your intermediates 

eliminates the reproduction of scratches, from Byron now and save at least 20¢ per 

spots and streaks usually encountered in foot! 


65 K Street, N.E. 


Processing 7247 color negative is one of Washington, D.C. 20002 
our specialties. Check our new low ; (202) 789-1100 
processing prices in our most recent price Professional Film and 


list. Send for your copy today. COLOR-CORRECT® Video Tape Laboratories 


